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THRILLING CAR RACE 
ACROSS EAST AFRICA 

2000 miles in less than two days 


jpii'iY-six cars Speeding by day and night over two thousand 
tropical miles have been taking part in East Africa’s great 
Motoring Safari. 

It was a rigorous test for standard models—sports or racing 
cars being banned. Entrants competed in four classes, from 
powerful saloons to family four-seaters. Only one mile in ten 
was tarmac-surfaced, and the hazards included hairpin bends 
on mountain roads, sudden cloudbursts, and roving animals. 


FIRE STILL BURNING 
AFTER 70 YEARS 

A raging inferno beneath the 
Ohio town of New Straitsville is a 
popular attraction,for tourists. At 
any time a pillar of flame 50 feet 
high may shoot out of the earth 
nearby,' or from a grass-covered 
hillside. 

This has been going on in New 
Straitsville since 1884, when strik¬ 
ing miners soaked some coal cars 
in oil, set them on fire, and sent 
them rolling down into the heart of 
the mine, a mile under the hills. 

Ever since then the blaze has 
consumed vast quantities of coal, 
and there are still many untouched 
deposits. 

All attempts to extinguish the 
fire have failed. 


BY CANOE TO KENYA 

Two young Norwegians, Reidar 
Tcigen and Odd Ekauger Olsen, 
have just reached Rome on their 
way to Kenya, to which they are 
journeying by canoe. 

They left Larvik, Norway, in 
November last year, paddled their 
canoe to Denmark, and then down 
the coast of Europe to the English 
Channel. From Le Havre they 
followed rivers and canals across 
France to Marseilles, and from 
there paddled along the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast to Rome. 

These intrepid canoeists expect 
that it will take them another nine 
months to complete their long 
paddle across the Mediterranean 
and through the Red Sea to 
Kenya. 


TOUGH SCRAP 

Hearing a cry for help, Law¬ 
rence Livingstone, a hefty logging- 
camp worker on the Campbell 
River in British Columbia, rushed 
to the rescue of an Indian woman 
who was being attacked by a 
cougar. 

He leapt on the beast with a 
flying tackle, locked his arms 
around its throat, and squeezed for 
all he was worth. 

He said afterwards: “The cat 
tossed me three or four times, but 
I kept that grip. I think I was just 
about gone when the cat gave in.” 

It crawled under a cabin and 
into some bushes, where it was 
shot. Said the logger: “It was a 
tough scrap.” 


Leaving Nairobi’s modern 
streets, the big cars set a cracking 
pace north-west through the fer¬ 
tile White Highlands. Farm 
settlers waved to the drivers as they 
tussled for the lead on the long 
climb. Dust billowed across pas¬ 
tures scarred by extinct volcanoes 
as competitors neared Lake 
Nakurii, which was pink with 
countless flamingos. 

Ahead now, in an American car, 
were Mr. C. Manussis (East 
African champion) and his co¬ 
driver, Mr. John Boyes. Chal¬ 
lenging hard was Colonel 
Grantham’s English saloon. 

FIRST RETIREMENT 

Ravines echoed the noise of the 
engines as the cars climbed to 8000 
feet, and it was at this stage that 
overheating forced the first retire¬ 
ment. 

Three hours and 40 minutes out 
of Nairobi, the Manussis-Boyes 
team roared into Kisumu, on 
mighty Lake Victoria. Car after 
car arrived; tanks were filled, tyres 
checked, coffee hastily gulped, and 
on they forged. 

Heading back to Nairobi, 
Manussis took the wrong bend. 
Colonel Grantham raced ahead, 
and it was nearly midnight when he 
reached the capital first, with the 
remarkable average speed of 56 
m.p.h. over 526 miles. 

On the long southward stretch 
into Tanganyika, split-second judg¬ 
ment was essential over pot-holed 
roads. 

HOMEWARD BOUND 

Dawn brought bad luck to 
Colonel Grantham; a jagged hole 
in the oil sump brought an end to 
his hopes. 

At Iringa, 1135 miles out, the 
leaders turned for home. Scattered 
along the route they found 
farmers, traders, and officials wait¬ 
ing with refreshments. 

Back in Nairobi crowds studied 
bulletin-boards at the control 
centre. Running commentaries 
were broadcast from a light plane 
following the course. 

Threatening thunder-clouds 
gathered at night, and beyond 
Kilosa’s plantations the deluge 
began. The safari became a night¬ 
mare. Wheels flung up fountains 
of thick mud; lightning played 
eerily above bone-weary crews 
heaving cars out of the morass. 

Another sunrise revealed, snow- 
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capped Kilimanjaro, Africa’s high¬ 
est mountain. With 200 fniles to go, 
Manussis and Boyes—now down 
to their last four tyres—-were two 
hours ahead of an English car 
brilliantly driven by Mr. J. Airth. 

Competitors were strung out 
now over hundreds of miles. Col¬ 
lisions with buck had delayed 
several. Rounding a bend, one 
driver had screeched to a stop in 
front of an elephant. 

Mud-spattered, the Manussis- 
Boyes car sped across the plains on 
the last 50 miles to Nairobi— 
country thick with antelope, 
ostrich, and zebra., The car 
crossed the finishing line more 
than two hours ahead of Mr. Airth, 
having left the city 43 hours pre¬ 
viously and maintained an average 
speed of 46 m.p.h. 

In Class 2, the finish was breath¬ 
taking, an Italian model beating an 
English roadster by one minute. 

Great public enthusiasm was 
aroused by the safari, and many 
I people hope it will become an 
I annual East African event. 


Slight hitch 

Five-year-old Derek Parker v/as 
an entrant in a children’s 
angling competition in the 
Thames at Oxford: ^ But before 
he could cast his line another 
competitor hooked him, and 
his shorts needed ‘‘ first aid ” 
from an obliging ambulance¬ 
man with a safety-pin. 


THEY COULD EAT 
THEIR HATS 

Members of the Ockbrook and 
Borrowash Women’s Institute, 
Derbyshire, were entertained by a 
parade of mannequins' all wearing 
hats made from vegetables! 

One was a hollowed-out cauli¬ 
flower cut to a lace pattern; 
another had asparagus fern trim¬ 
mings. 

The most appetising of all, 
perhaps, was a hat with an onion 
and carrot base adorned by shelled 
peas. 


MOUNTAINEERS AT 
EVENING SCHOOL 

Mountaineering courses for be¬ 
ginners are to be held at two 
London County Council ^evening 
schools. 

The idea was suggested by the 
Mountaineering Association when 
they found that novices learning 
fundamental points at their train¬ 
ing centres in Wales and abroad 
were wasting time which could be 
spent in the mountains. 

The classes will be of two-hour 
periods held once a week, begin¬ 
ning in September at the^Maryle- 
bone Women’s Institute, and the 
North Southwark Men’s Institute. 
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SCPREME SOVIET MEETS AND 
THE SATELLITES WAIT 

CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

"Dussian M.P.s are meeting this week to approve the decisions 
of their Government. The Supreme Soviet of the Soviet 
Union is in session for the second time this year. 


By custom the 1300 or more 
Deputies give unanimous approval 
to the announcements and changes 
put before them. They did so last 
time. That was in March, when 
Mr. Malenkov first took the stage 
as Prime Minister in the modern 
hall, built in the Kremlin, which is 
Russia’s Parliament. 

Marshal Stalin had .just died. A 
new era had begun, and the 
tremor it caused was felt through¬ 
out the so-called People’s De¬ 
mocracies of Eastern Europe. Not 
a single country behind the Iron 
Curtain failed to feel that change, 
and the effect of Mr. Malenkov’s 
decisions. 

In., the Time since the Russian 
leaders last called their Parliament 
together drastic alterations in 
policy have had to be made. Mr. 
Beria, dreaded police chief, has 
been dragged down in disgrace; his 
friends and close supporters have 
been removed with him. 

VITAL DECISIONS 

These upheavals really began 
with that last meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet, and the session 
this week may be of equal im¬ 
portance to the peoples of the 
countries dominated by Russia. 

Their future will not be directly 
:oncerned in the decisions taken, 
which will largely concern the 
Russian home front. Nevertheless, 
the grip of the present leaders on 
all who acknowledge Soviet supre¬ 
macy will be changed for better dr 
worse by the eventual outcome of 
this week’s meeting. 

Many people believe that the 
struggle for power in the Kremlin 
has already weakened the central 
Government, and it is clear that 
Soviet policy in Eastern Europe has 
failed badly. All the peoples know 
it, from Poland to Bulgaria, and 
the result has been a wave of rest¬ 
lessness in the satellite countries. 

Russian can no longer pretend 
that all is going well in the 
People’s Democracies, as they term 
them; or that everyone is working 
eagerly under the mere guidance of 
the Kremlin. ' 

TROUBLED LANDS 

There have been riots and rank 
disobedience in Communised East 
Germany. This situation followed 
a velvet glove ” policy adopted 
by Russia for use in a number of 
Iron Curtain countries. 

For instance, in Hungary con¬ 
cessions to the peasants and a 
favourable revision of the Five 
Year Plan were an open acknow¬ 
ledgement that the Communist 
Government had tried to drive the 
people too far. 

Mr. Matyas Rakosi, the No. 1 
Communist, gave way. there to Mr. • 
Imre Nagy, who announced an 
almost complete reversal of his 
predecessor’s harsh policy. There 
was no question of a break with 
Moscow, but there has been a clear 
indication of the urge for national 
independence. 

In Czechoslovakia there has 
been open rioting. Here an 


attempt was made by the Com¬ 
munists to deal ruthlessly with the 
trouble. When this made matters 
worse, and rack and ruin stared the 
country in the face, they resorted 
to conciliation. 

Czechoslovakia could be Russia’s 
biggest problem, so resentful are 
its people of all that has happened 
to their country in five years of 
Communism. 

In Poland, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania, the puppet Governments 
have been trying to reassure the 
people, sometimes with promises 
and occasionally with concessions. 

All this would seem to suggest 
that Mr. Malenkov and his asso¬ 
ciates have felt compelled to take 
steps to appease the satellite 
countries. 

NEW METHODS 

The details of the new pattern 
for Eastern Europe, no doubt 
already worked out by the rulers 
in the Kremlin, are not yet plain. 
But the Soviets would have the 
greatest difficulty in now returning 
to the harsh methods of^larshal 
Stalin. 

If this ultimately leads the 
Supreme Soviet to relax its grip 
on the satellites, the whole w^orld 
may find relief from the tension 
and suspicion of the last few years. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOWERS 
FOR KEW 

One of the biggest collections of 
flowers ever to leave Australia is 
on its way to England to be cata¬ 
logued at Kew Gardens. 

It is in the care of Dr. Ronald 
Melville, who has been travelling 
the outback for eleven months, 
mostly on foot, with a 35mm. 
colour camera. 

The collection comprises five 
sets, each containing 4000 plants. 
After cataloguing, one set will be 
retained at Kew, and the rest will 
be returned to Australia to be dis¬ 
tributed to other institutions. 


SOARING YOUTH 

In the National Gliding Cham¬ 
pionships taking place this week at 
Great Hucklow, Derbyshire, youth 
is represented in five two-seater 
gliders piloted by A.T.C. in¬ 
structors each accompanied by a 
Cadet. 

The record number of entries in¬ 
cludes Philip Wills, who won the 
World Championship at Madrid 
last year, and other pilots of the 
victorious British team. 


FRIENDS IN THE FOG 

The 1st Ilford North Sea Scouts 
are to act as guides to local am¬ 
bulance drivers in foggy weather. 

Brian Ewart, 21, a local Sea 
Scout started the idea last Decem¬ 
ber when he gave aid to a dying 
man in the fog. Friends in his 
troop turned out to act as guides 
while the fog lasted. 

Now they have formed them¬ 
selves into a voluntary service on 
a rota basis. 



By the C N Press Qallery 
Correspondent 


^FTER years of debate the Mother 
of Parliaments has drawn 
from her wisdom and experience a 
new constitution for a new State. 
Very soon the Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Federation will be in 
being under its first Governor- 
General, Lord Llewellin. 

This—in its initial stages, at 
least—is an experiment in black- 
and-white “partnership”, which 
the whole world will watch with 
interest. With it is bound up the 
future of the white and black races 
in Africa. . 

By the time many of our readers 
are family men and women there 
may be a happier and wider union 
of peoples in Africa, all working 
for, and not against, each other. 

Federation in Central Africa is a 
brave and adventurous start. The 
debates which brought it about 
will be w^ell worth reading in future 
years. 


^iiAT awful word “availability,” 
with all those i’s and a’s, has 
become part of our Government 
language. A recent White Paper 
is entitled The Availability Ques¬ 
tion. 

In this sense it is based on the 
phraseology of our insurance laws, 
going back to 1935. Within their 
provisions a claimant for out-of- 
work benefit is required to be 
“available ” for employment. 


“^;Jay candles be brought in?” 

asked an M.P. of the Chair 
the other day. “Not only is it 
difficult to see any point in the 
argument of the hon. gentleman, 
but it is almost impossible to see 
the hon. gentleman himself.” 

The motion—“That candles be 
brought in ”—dates from well 
before the time of gas and electri¬ 
city. Our House of Commons 
usually sat much earlier in the day 
then and reckoned to be away 
from Westminster before twilight. 

But if, as sometimes happened, 
a sitting lasted into the evening 
the motion was moved and atten¬ 
dants came in with candles. Many 
a dramatic scene, especially in the 
era of Parliament v. King, has 
been enacted by candlelight. 

J^ORD Mancroft, a Lord-in-Wait- 
ing and one of our younger 
peers, frequently entertains the 
House of Lords with sayings witty 
and wise. Recent examples: 

“The rating system, like the 
digestive system, excites concern 
only when it begins to go wrong.” 

“If a house with 77 stairs 
between kitchen and nursery, no 
lift, and a plumbing installation 
that was clearly put in by Mr. 
Heath Robinson on an ‘ off ’ day is 
not a white elephant by current 
standards, I should like to know 
what is.” 


“ J SUBMIT seriously to the 
House,” said a member, “that 
we should spend time in consider¬ 
ing whether we could have a stand-’, 
ing committee of hon. members 
sitting with the Minister.” 
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News from Everywhere | 

HANDY MAN 

A circus artist in France walked 
130 miles from Dijon to Besan^on 
on -his hands. 

Work has started on a £780,000 
electric colour-signalling system for 
Newcastle Central railw'ay station. 
When it comes into operation one 
signal-box controlling ten miles of 
track will do the work of foui 
existing boxes. 

Mrs.‘Mary JCjng, born a slave 
110 years ago in Alabama, spent 
her birthday watching television, at 
her home in Michigan. 

Choirboys from all over the 
country will soon assemble in 
London for a special cathedral 
music course organised by the 
Royal School of Church Music. 
The boys will sing the daily ser¬ 
vices in St. Paul's Cathedral during 
the course. 

WHEN WORK IS DONE 
Four Yorkshire pit ponies have 
left South Elmsall to begin retire¬ 
ment at a home of rest for horses 
at Boreham Wood, Hertfordshire. 

A Government report estimates 
the annual losses from fires at 
£24,000,000, and states that two 
out of every three building fires 
are caused by carelessness. 

Art treasures from a number of 
stately mansions and houses in the 
Midlands are on show until 
September 6 at the Birmingham 
Art Gallery. 

The Admiralty efficiency pen¬ 
nant has been awarded to Epsom 
and Ewell Sea Cadets for the 
fourth time in five years. 

MORNING DIP 

Just after dawn at Whitby every 
morning hundreds of seagulls fly 
in from the sea and use the fresh 
water of the West Cliff children’s 
paddling pool for a bath. Then 
they fly back again. 

The mayor and councillors of 
Islington, London, are to have in¬ 
formal meetings with boys and 
girls leaving school to discuss their 
responsibilities as citizens of the 
borough, 

A guild of craftsmen is to be 
established by the Herefordshire 
Community .Council in an effort 
to revive interest in master crafts¬ 
manship. 

WOULD YOU LIKE A DISC 
FOR YOUR DOG ? 

Membership of the Lucky 
Dog Club costs 5/- only 
and brings chromium plated 
disc deeply engraved with 
name and address. 

The subscription entitles new 
members to all privileges of 
the Club and also helps to carry on the 
good work of the League. 

NATIONAL CANINE 
DEFENCE LEAGUE 

Fill in coupon and send with 5/- to: 

Mr. R. Harvey Johns, Secretary, Canine Defence Lucky Dog Club, 

10 Seymour Street, Portman Square, London, W.l 




BLACK-OUT 

New Delhi was blacked-out for 
three hours by a swarm of locusts 
covering four square miles. 

Windsor children are to be ad¬ 
mitted free to St. George’s Chapel 
under the supervision of their 
teachers between 11 a.m. and noon 
on Wednesdays in February, 
November, and December. 

A lettuce grown by a Guernsey 
man weighed 4 lbs. 5 ozs., and was 
too big to go into a bowl 18 inches 
across. 


Thirsty customer 



Marc Stubbs, aged four, lends 
a helping hand on a pig farm 
at Whitt on, Middlesex. 


The International Wool Secre¬ 
tariat is holding a residential course 
on w^ool at the University College 
of the South West, in Exeter, from 
August 10 to 14. 

A chair-stuffing made from glass 
fibre has been patented in 
America. 

BIG CATCH 

One of the largest fish ever 
caught in Belfast Lough, taken by 
Mr. R. J. M’EIhinney with a home¬ 
made rod, was a skate weighing 
128 pounds, six feet long, and five 
feet across. Four other men had 
to help him to get it into his boat. 

A new type of w'alkie-talkie set 
for coal-miners is being tested. With 
it, miners trapped at the coal face 
would be able to guide rescuers. 

Old signposts and milestones in 
Essex are to be preserved. 
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A welcome at Windsor 

Young bathers at Windsor find the Royal Swans on the 
River Thames quite ready to make friends while there are 
• titbits to be had. 


J/ve Childreii's Ncwsf>ci.’.r, 1. 1953 

RED INDIANS IN 
TOWN AND . .. 

America's Indians, with Govern¬ 
ment assistance, have been leaving 
their reservations in increasing 
numbers to seek a higher standard 
of living in the cities. 

Their own reservations ^ have 
become overcrowded, ^and the 
Federal Bureau of Indian Affairs 
—which now looks after nearly 
400,000 of them—is anxious to 
assist them to find new homes. 

Many Indians from such famous 
tribes as the Apache, Hopi, Sioux, 
Cherokee, Chocktaw, Cree, and 
Crow are working successfully as 
welders, machinists, typists, hospi¬ 
tal orderlies, labourers, clerks, and 
in aeroplane factories. 

But the Red Indian in the city 
has many problems to solve. 
Often he has to learn to speak 
English at evening classes. He 
finds the noise bewildering, and 
feels shut in. 

Elis ancestors rode the prairies 
bareback, but he is inclined to. shy 
at entering lifts, buses, or trains. 
His wife, too, is often a bit scared 
of gas and electrical gadgets. 

... AT HOME 

Cherokee Indians, reviving their 
old way of life, are once more 
roaming the mountain regions of 
North Carolina. 

They dress and work just as their 
ancestors did two centuries ago. 
Their village is built authentically 
and is known as Oconaluftee. 

Indian guides are available to in¬ 
struct visitors on Indian lore, 
history, and the arts of making 
baskets and pottery. 

The village, built on a 40-acre 
tract of land, includes a Council 
House, iU; which the Cherokees 
keep their tribal fire constantly 
burning. 


FLYING ZOO 

Fifty monkeys, four brown 
bears, two leopards, two peacocks, 
a gibbon, and two dogs recently 
arrived at London Airport after a 
flight of more than 7000 miles 
from Singapore. 

Most of the animals were for 
Manchester's Belle Vuc Zoo, but 
three- baby cubs which were fed 
with milk from a baby's bottle 
were bound for New Yoik. 


RULER FOR A 
RULER 

Into Buckingham Palace not 
long ago walked Miss Sallie 
Ffrench, a missionary home from 
India, with , a present for the 
Queen from an old stonecutter in 
a remote Indian village. 

It was a cylindrical ruler, 18 
inches long and three-quarters of 
an inch wide, wrapped in pink 
tissue paper and tied with silver 
tinsel thread. 

Manasseh, the stonecutter, has 
worked at his trade for more than 
50 years, and though he now lives 
in Republican India he still speaks 
of “our Queen.” He wished the 
Queen to have a Coronation pre¬ 
sent, so he worked for weeks 
chiselling and polishing a length of 
stone. 

News was sent to Manasseh that 
his ruler had reached the Queen, 
and the old man must have felt 
proud indeed. 


FLOATING FACTORY 

The Friarty, a 280-foot factory 
trawler recently launched' at 
Aberdeen, is the largest trawler 
ever built, and is the first to be 
specially designed for the process¬ 
ing of fish on board. 

' After being taken from the trawl 
nets the fish pass to the factory 
deck, where the washing, filleting; 
skinning, and heading machines 
are housed. After processing, the 
fish is packed and then passed to 
the holds by chutes and conveyor 
belts. ’ 

In other parts of the vessel are 
fish-meal plants, liver-boiling and 
washing machinery, and liver-oil 
storage tanks. 


H.M,S. DARTMOUTH 

As the new Royal Yacht is called 
Britannia, a change of name is to 
be made at the Britannia Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth. In 
future it will be known as H.M.S. 
Dartmouth. 

Many naval vessels have borne 
the honoured name Britannia, in¬ 
cluding two cadet training ships. 
When the Dartmouth college was 
inaugurated in 1905, the first cadets 
were those transferred from H.M.S. 
Britannia, and the college assumed 
its name. 


LOOK OUT FOR 
CROSSRH^LS 

Crossbills, members of the Finch 
family, are expected to invade 
Great Britain from parts of Scan¬ 
dinavia during the next few 
months. Bird-watchers through¬ 
out the country are asked by the 
British Trust for Ornithology, 
Oxford, to keep a special look-out 
for these birds, as they have been 
seen recently in Oxfordshire, 
Crossbills have beak, tips that 
overlap, enabling them to remove 
seeds from pine cones, which is 
their main diet, even while hang¬ 
ing upside-down. The male has 
bright red plumage and the female 
has greenish-yellow feathers. 

If this invasion develops it will 
be the first for more than 20 years. 


ELECTRICITY UNDER 
THE CHANNEL 

Underwater cable-laying trials 
are to be carried out by British 
and French vessels off Dover this 
summer to gain some practical ex¬ 
perience for the forthcoming 
cross-Channel exchange of electri¬ 
city. 

The Post Office ship Alert is to 
lay two half-mile lengths of British 
cable and a French ship will lay 
a 300’yard length. These will be 
joined, tested, and then recovered- 
for inspection. 

France is also preparing for a 
sea trial of some gas compression 
cable which will be deliberately 
given a leak in order to test the 
method of locating any such faults 
which might occur in use. 


MICKEY MOUSE 
MEMORIES 

Mickey Mouse is 25 this year, 

Mickey, who began his career 
as Mortimer Mouse, became a 
popular figure throughout the 
world, and at one stage of his 
career Walt-Disney made 15 films 
yearly of his antics. 

Now the highlights of his 25 
years are to be recalled in a car¬ 
toon which may well be his last, 
for the younger Donald Duck and 
Pluto have become more popular, 
and Mr. Disney thinks it time that 
Mickey took a back seat. 


LONDON DECORATIONS 
ON THE MOVE 

Some of London’s Coronation 
decorations are to be set up else¬ 
where. 

Manly, the seaside resort of 
Sydney, is to display the centre¬ 
piece from Whitehall during next 
year’s visit - to Australia by the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Selfridge's statue of the Queen 
on horseback is to stand outside 
the British Industries Fair at 
Berlin in September. 

. The beautiful arches which 
decorated the Mall are to stay in 
England.‘ They will go to Kew 
Gardens and be the framework of 
a new Palm House, the old one 
having become unsafe. 


NEW MAST FOR AN 
OLD SHIP 

A 55-foot-long trunk of Nor¬ 
wegian pine has arrived in thii, 
country to be used as the mast of 
the Humber keel, Mayday, which 
is being preserved for service by 
the Humber Keel Trust. 

The Humber keel, a type of 
vessel used for centuries on the 
inland waterways of East Anglia, 
is a direct descendant of the ships 
in which Norsemen raided this 
country. 


POPULAR POPLAR 

To the average observer one 
poplar tree looks very much like 
another. But to members of the 
International Poplar Commission 
there is much to be learned about 
the different varieties "of poplar 
and the best way to make use of 
its wood. 

Some 90 delegates from 19 
countries met recently to study the 
latest methods of growing the tree. 


KEEPING FIT UNDER 
NATIONAL HEALTH 

In the first five years of ,the. 
National Health Service in Eng¬ 
land and Wales, chemists dispensed 
1062 million prescriptions, and 
opticians supplied 27 million pairs 
of spectacles. Courses of dental 
treatment under the scheme 
numbered 43 million, and lOf 
million dentures have been issued. 


BISHOP’S THRONE 
FOR BLACKBURN 

Three family craftsmen in the 
ancient market town of Tideswell, 
Derbysiiire, have spent nearly two 
years in making the bishop's 
throne which will soon be dedi¬ 
cated in Blackburn Cathedral. 
They are Mr. Advent Hunstone, 
Mr. William E. Hunstone, and his 
son, Mr. William Hunstone junior. 

They maintain a proud family 
tradition as wood-carvers, and 
examples of-their skill have been 
sent to village churches and city 
cathedrals in many' parts of this 
country, as well as overseas. Much 
of their work, and that of their 
ancestors, can be seen in their own 
church—the Cathedral of the 
Peak. 

The bishop’s throne for Black- 
.burn is carved from English oak, 
weighs about 10 cwt., and will be 
j 18 feet high when assembled in 
the cathedral. 


MUSICAL FAMILY 

Sixteen-year-old Ciceley Webb 
of East Woodhay in Berkshire, 
who played two cornet solos in a 
recent Children’s Hour broadcast, 
comes of a musical family. 

In the local band her father 
plays the cornet, a sister plays the 
trombone, and her brother is the 
conductor. Ciceley's mother, too, 
plays her part—at the organ for 
the Sunday School. 


Big blow 



Harold Humble, aged 14, is really 
a cornet player in the band of the 
Gordon Boys’ School, Woking, 
Surrey, but he occasionally has to 
play the big sousaphone, and here 
he is seen getting some practice. 


PLEA FOR THE PINE 
MARTEN 

The 113lh annual report of the 
Scottish Society for Prev£ntion of 
Cruelty to Animals expresses con¬ 
cern about the pine marten, which 
is still to be found in small 
numbers in northern parts of 
Scotland. 

This beautiful little animal, 
which desires nothing better for a 
home than the forsaken nest of a 
crow, is not protected and is in 
danger of being exterminated for 
its fur. 

The report points out that the 
pine martens could be valuable to 
agriculture and forestry as they 
feed largely upon rabbits, as well 
as rats and mice, and the Scottish 
Committee of the Nature Con¬ 
servancy is at present considering 
the introduction of a by-law to 
protect the animal within nature 
reserves. 



Dancing through the Cotswohls 

These Morris Dancers are making a tour of villages in the 
Cotswolds, and here they are seen as they dance their ay 
across the little bridge over the River Windrush at B our ton- 
on-the-\>^ater in Gloucestershire. 
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Banking for the young 



Paying in money in a school bank 


Schoolchildren in Cleveland, 
Ohio, are finding that thrift is fun. 

In the school savings department 
of the Society for Savings Bank, 
juniors have a bank of their own, 
with bank books like father’s, sim- 
plified deposit and withdrawal slips 
which can be filled in by the chil¬ 
dren themselves, and small desks 
and drinking fountains. 

More than 100,000 schoolchild¬ 
ren have nearly four million 
dollars in their own accounts. 

Depositors come from all age 
groups, beginning with kinder¬ 
garten. Accounts may be opened 
for a shilling, and weekly de¬ 
posits may be as low as threepence, 
for regularity of deposits rather 
than the amount is stressed. There 
is also a banking-by-mail system. 

In addition, the bank is head¬ 
quarters for a savings system 
which operates in '215 schools, 
where the boys and girls, under the 
guidance of a mathematics teacher, 
act as cashiers, book-keepers, and 
auditors. 

The idea began in 1925 when 
the Cleveland Board of Education 
asked the Society for Savings to 
start a school savings system. The 
Society accepted the responsibility, 
and made the banking in each 
school the work of one class in 


arithmetic, under the supervision 
of a teacher. 

Class “staffs” of one cashier 
and one book-keeper are appointed 
to accept deposits from each 
classroom in the school, the de¬ 
positors going to the banking room 
at a specified time each week. 

The book-keepers keep a record 
of the deposits, and their total 
must, of course, balance with the 
total cash of the cashiers before 
being sent to the Society. 

These members^ of the banking 
staff thus gain practical experience 
in the handling of money, banking, 
and commercial work, and acquire 
self-reliance and responsibility 
that are invaluable in later life. 


UNDERWATER SAW 

From America comes news of a 
saw which can be used under 
vvater. This invention, which is 
driven by compressed air, can cut 
through a 12-inch square timber 
in 50 seconds. 

It w'as recently used to cut 
through huge piles in the sea off 
the Connecticut coast. Previously, 
it would have taken two divers 
some hours to do the job. Using 
the new machine, one diver com¬ 
pleted the task in a few minutes. . 


TOWN BWIT BY AFRICAN CHRISTIANS 


A remarkable community of 
Africans, living after the ideal of 
the early Christians and sharing 
everything among themselves, has 
grown up among the creeks and 
lagoons on the seashore of Ondo 
Province, in Nigeria. 

They began their movement 
some five years ago, deciding to 
break away from the ancient 
customs of their fellow tribesmen, 
who still believed in witclicraft. 

Today the “Apostles,” as they 
are known, nearly 2000 in 
number, live in a neat town of 300 
brightly-painted, airy houses, 
spread out in rows to catch the sea 
breeze. 

They call their town Aiyetoro, 
which means The World at Peace. 
Every morning they attend a two- 
hour service at their church. 

They live by inshore fishing 
from canoes, using nets they make 


themselves. Money from the sale 
of fish is paid to their treasurer, 
and everything is shared. 

They weave cloth, make clothes, 
and also have among them soap- 
makers, carpenters, and tinsmiths. 

At first their neighbours pre¬ 
vented them from using the creeks, 
so they opened up an old disused 
channel seven miles long, taking a 
year to clear it. 

These earnest Christians work, 
hard, and are proud to belong to 
such a successful community. 

THAT OLD TOOTH 

An upper molar of a prehistoric 
animal has been found in Baston 
Pits, near Bourne, Lincolnshire. 

It is a foot long and weighs 
10 lbs., and an expert has identified 
it as a mammoth’s tooth, probably 
10,000 years old. 



By the C N Flying Correspondent 

Sago to cellulose 

Jn the early days of aviation the 
most commonly-used protective 
covering for fabric was sago—the 
same ingredient as that used for 
puddings! It w'as dissolved in 
boiling water, then spread over the 
fabric to tighten up the skin. 

Now, of course, cellulose finishes 
are used. The glass-like finishes 
of modern jet planes are obtained 
by first of all applying a “filler,” 
which eats into the light alloy sur¬ 
faces, then by spraying on two 
coats of high-glqss dope. The sur¬ 
faces are afterwards polished by 
hand. The finish weighs very little, 
but it gives, protection from corro¬ 
sion and improved performance. 

Straight up ! 

'JThe latest problem being tackled 
by aircraft designers is that of 
verlicle take-off (V.T.O.). 

The advantages of a fighter that 
can shoot skywards almost vertic¬ 
ally—straight up from a ramp—are 
considerable. It needs no airfield 
and could operate from a small 
ship or the middle of a town; no 
undercarriage is needed (it lands 
on skids), which means more room 
for fuel and armament; and, as it 
needs no long take-off run, there is 
a gain in vital seconds. 

The first British firm to develop 
a V.T.O. fighter is Fairey Aviation. 
Scale models of their machine have 
made a number of successful flights 
in Australia. 

Relighting the jet 

^RiTisH jet-engine designers are 
making promising progress 
with the difficult problem of re¬ 
lighting jet engines at great heights. 

If they succeed long-range jet¬ 
liners and bombers will be able to 
climb to their operating height on 
four engines and then cruise on 
two, thereby halving their fuel 
consumption and greatly increasing 
their range. 

The main difficulty of relighting 
in flight is due- to the fact that 
there is so little oxygen in the air 
high up that the flame can barely 
catch. Additional problems are 
caused by ice formations and the 
rush of air through the intake. 

But soon a new button—;marked 
“relight”—will be appearing in 
the cockpit, which, when pressed, 
will cause a continuous spark in 
the combustion chambers and 
bring the engine to life. 

Long hop 

"W^ESTERLY winds blow W'ith 
such force on the Tokyo- 
Honolulu route of Pan American 
Airways, that the line has started 
to operate its Stratocruiscr.s on a 
non-stop basis. 

Aided by a 70-80 m.p.h. gale at 
23,000 feet, the airliners comfort¬ 
ably cover 3900 miles without re¬ 
fuelling, making it the longest 
scheduled stage flown anywhere in 
the world. 

Safety year 

The International Civil Aviation 
Organisation has reported that 
air .travel in 1952, considered over 
the whole world, was the safest in 
the history of flight. 


The Children's Newsftofier, August I, 19S3 
The C N Astronomer writes about a fine display that may’be ospected 

THE PERSEID METEORS 
ARE COMING 


GOOD opportunity occurs this 
year for seeing some of the 
Perseid Meteors which annually 
cross the Earth’s orbit in a vast 
stream. The crescent Moon will 
not be in evidence when these so- 
called shooting stars .ppear, so 
there will be a dark sky. 

The meteors are expected to be 
most numerous from August 10 to 
13, but many may be seen on the 
preceding nights—forerunners of 
the main stream. 

They should be sought low in 
the north-east as soon as the sky 
becomes dark. The later they are 
looked for the more are likely to 
be seen. 

The meteors appear to come 
from a radiant- point in the con¬ 
stellation of Perseus—hence the 
name Perscids. They do not, how¬ 



ever, come from the stars of 
Perseus but are part of our Solar 
System. 

The accompanying star-map 
shows the meteor-radiant relative 
to the stars of Perseus. This 
radiant point rises higher in the 
north-east sky as the night 
advances, until by early morning 
(say about 4 a.m.) it will be almost 
overhead. The meteors will then 
appear to shoot in all directions 
from it. 

The greatest number of meteors 
are to be seen at that time, as the 
meteor stream is then heading 
almost directly for the Earth. We 
are situated nearer to the front of 
the Earth as she advances in her 
orbit to meet the , oncoming 
meteors, the combined motions 
producing a relative speed for the 
meteors of about 40 miles a 
second. 


This speed is greatest in the early 
morning, when something like a 
hundred an .hour may be seen 
before the dawn. Probably only 
about half that number will be 
seen before midnight, for then we 
are situated to the rear of the 
advancing. Earth, and only the 
meteors that are streaming past are 
caught by the Earth’s attraction. 

Much depends upon this gravi¬ 
tational pull, which may bring 
down millions of these meteoric 
particles in the course of a single 
night’s display. 

The Earth V7ill be immersed in 
the densest portion some time be- 
tw^een August 10 and 13, so if it 
occurs on a fine night the spectacle 
will be of much interest. But 
should it occur during daylight 
hours or under cloudy conditions 
we shall not see the finest display. 

It is, however, possible to record 
the meteors individually by radar, 
which catches the electro-magnetic 
echoes produced by the com¬ 
bustion of each meteor as it speeds 
through the Earth’s atmosphere. 

RADAR RECORD 

It is possible to focus two 
radar aerials onto the region of 
the meteor-radiant and follow 
throughout night and day the 
point from which the meteors 
appear to come, thus registering 
each one as' it enters the atmo- 
phere from outer space. 

Not until then are the meteors 
revealed, either to sight or to 
radar, for it is their combustion 
and incandescence that indicates 
their presence. 

They usually appear first when 
about 70 miles above the Earth’s 
surface. Then, in the course of a 
second or two and after a flight of 
some 40 to 60 miles, they usually 
vanish at a height of between 30 
and 50 miles above the Earth’s 
surface, depending upon the size 
of the meteor and the angle at 
which it travels. 

Larger specinfens may reach the 
ground, where they may be found 
and their composition studied. It 
is thus learned that many metals 
enter into their structure, chiefly 
meteoric iron and nickel. 

G. F. M. 



Tank goes to the desert 

This great ‘‘balloon” on wheels is actually a 60-ton oil tank 
mounted on a truck which carried it 65 miles to its position 
in the desert of Saudi Arabia. 
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Is it going to keep fine ? ” wonders the Giant Tortoise 


A Goat shows off a fine goatee 
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John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars * London ‘ E C 4 
AUGUST 1 . ..1953 

MAKE OUR 
ROADS SAFE 

Thousands of people who 
do not as a rule travel by 
road will be on the Queen’s 
Highway during August. 
Many of them will travel in 
old vehicles long past their 
prime. Most of them will be 
on roads ill-suited to fast 
modern traffic. 

Those three factors will be 
largely responsible for the 
road accidents which for so 
many will make this month of 
holidays a month of stark 
tragedy; and the last is cer¬ 
tainly not the least. 

If everybody at the wheel 
were a practised, careful 
driver, and if all vehicles were 
roadworthy, unsuitable roads 
would still be a prime cause of 
accidents. 

Accidents can only be pre¬ 
vented if there is full co¬ 
operation by all concerned— 
drivers, pedestrians, and 
makers of roads. 

Drivers and pedestrians are, 
quite rightly, being constantly 
reminded of their duties. It is 
time, surely, that the makers of 
roads received orders from the 
Government to go ahead with 
a vast scheme of recon¬ 
struction which will make our 
highways equal to modern 
conditions. 

The cost of making good 
roads is immense; the cost of 
not making good roads is 
appalling—it is being paid 
every day in incalculable 
human suffering. 


This kind world 

A YOUNG girl who lives at 
^ Rainham, Kent, is a Godfrey 
Evans “ fan.” She has seen him 
play for Kent and England 
several times and has keenly 
followed newspaper reports of 
his matches. 

This year she has been ill, and 
the nurse who is looking after 
her wrote to Godfrey Evans, 
asking him if he would cheer up 
her young patient by sending 
her a letter. 

The famous wicket-keeper did 
even better. One evening he 
called,, carrying a bunch of 
flowers and asking if he could 
see his young admirer. They 
spent half-an-hour talking about 
cricket. 

Like many another man who 
leads a full life, Godfrey Evans 
is never stumped for time to do 
a good turn for others, 

Nice and handy 

“T’ve a banana tree in my bed- 

^ room”—that is one of those 
things we should love to be able 
to mention casually in the play¬ 
ground, raising our eyebrows at 
the scoffers and then inviting 
them home to see for them¬ 
selves. 

A man at Auckland in New 
Zealand can say just that. He 
has one, nine feet high, growing 
through a hole in the floor of 
his bedroom. He has altered 
the room to give it more light, 
and waters it every day. 

Fruit trees in the bedroom are 
not at all a bad idea, says a lazy 
young friend of ours ; picking 
an early morning apple, say, 
without having to get out of bed 
seems to him an ideal way of 
keeping fit. 


CHILDREN SET THE 
EXAMPLE 

^HE city cleansing department 
^ of Edinburgh has given the 
schoolchildren of Scotland’s 
capital a pat on the back for 
being tidier than the adults 
during the recent State visit. 

Thpse sections of the route 
occupied by thousands of school- 
children were left much clearer 
of litter than those occupied by 
adults. The department puts it 
down to the thoughtfulness of 
the teachers, who asked the 
children to bring back their 
paper wrappings to school litter- 
boxes. 

Grown-ups, please take note! 


Young Elizabethans 


Expert aid for all 

A RECENT report on the United 
^ Nations Technical Assist¬ 
ance Programme tells of the 
efforts made by the more suc¬ 
cessful countries to lend their 
knowledge to the under¬ 
developed parts of the world. 

No fewer than 77 countries 
were helped in this way during 
1952 and the early part of this 
year. About 450 experts were 
employed, 729 fellowships were 
awarded to students from back¬ 
ward countries, and £2,504,978 
was spent on the programme. 

Among the tasks of the ex¬ 
perts was a study of welfare for 
the blind in Singapore, and aid 
in drawing up a four-year plan 
for Nicaragua. 



Ten-year-old Sheila Miles as 
Queen Elizabeth the First, and 
David Baker, aged six, as a 
Yeoman of the Guard, were 
prizewinners in a children’s 
fancy dress parade at Hastings 
in Sussex. 


Compose yourself 

AText time you find yourself 
humming as you work— 
dumpty-dumpty-dum—take note 
of the tune, for you may have 
created a “hit.” 

That, it seems, is what hap¬ 
pened to film actress Georgette 
Anys. She was playing the part 
of a Parisian laundress, and as 
she worked she was to hum a 
song specially written for the 
picture. But the music was late 
in arriving at the studio, so she 
hummed a tune of her own. 

The film director liked it so 
much that it was kept in the 
picture and given the title of 
Oopty Oopty Doo—which is 
presumably the French for 
dumpty-dumpty-dum. 


WEATHER FORECAST 

Evening red and morning grey 
Will speed a traveller on his 
way ; 

But evening grey and morning 
red V 

Will pour down rain upon his 
head. old-time saying 


Under the Editor’s Table 

i 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


If new schools 
have some 
room for Im- 
provemenl 


Some boys never win at school 
sports. But they may succeed in 
the long run. 

England is a cat-loving as well 
as a dog-loving nation, says a 
speaker. Does not mind if it rains 
cats and dogs, 

BILLY BEETLE 


An attempt is being made to 
produce scented rain. Many 
people turn up their nose at it. 

The modern child quickly learns 
how to make things. Especially a 
noise, 

A little Middlesex girl has won 
24 medals for dancing. Enough 
to niake her dance for joy, 

A man has carried the same um¬ 
brella for 20 years. It has had 
many ups and downs. 


—-^ 


iM 
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Think on These Things 

^HE Old Testament Book of 
Daniel tells the exciting 
story of a boy who was unafraid 
because he had faith in God as 
his leader. 

He had been taken as a slave 
to Babylon, but prospered in an 
alien land and made the citizens 
of that country jealous of his 
success. 

Every day he opened his 
windows towards Jerusalem and 
said a prayer to God. But one 
day the King, to please the 
jealous citizens, signed a decree 
forbidding Daniel to worship 
God, and threatening that if he 
disobeyed the King’s decree he 
would be cast into a den of 
lions. 

Daniel, when he heard the 
news, “went into his house ; and 
his windows being open in his 
chamber towards Jerusalem, he 
kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day, and prayed, and 
gave thanks before his God, as 
he did aforetime.” 

Not even lions can make a 
man afraid who has God for his 
leader. Read ,chapter six of the 
Book of Daniel and see what 
happened to him. F. P. 


Thirty Years Ago 

A N Australian education gazette 
recently contained the fol¬ 
lowing instructions for the guid¬ 
ance of headmasters: 

The principal teacher will 
see that horses are not allowed 
under any circumstances to 
run in the playground during 
school hours. Subject to the 
principal teacher’s approval, 
the parents of pupils who ride 
to school arc at liberty to 
fence off, at their own expense, 
a small portion of the play¬ 
ground as a stockyard. 

From the Children s Newspaper, 
August 4, 1923 


T/ig ChUcren’s Newspaper, August !, I9S3 

THEY SAY .. . 

A^ith alb the doubts, difficul- 
* ^ ties, and perplexities in the 
world where the young must 
now venture, it is on the whole 
a good world. It has fairer pros¬ 
pects than were open to our 
forebears; there are still illimit¬ 
able opportunities for initiative 
and service to one’s fellows, and 
in that service is still to be found 
the greatest of all rewards. 

Chancellor of Aberdeen University 

T AM forgetting how to walk. 

And I’m not the only one 
who, in this age of cars and 
taxis, is forgetting one of the 
first things we learned in life. 
Yet there’s no better exercise 
than walking. Mr, Carroll Levis 

"pTON is only a secondary 
^ grammar school steeped in 
historical traditions and high 
standards. Headmaster of Eton 

Tt is not fair to charge bald or 
^ nearly bald men the same for 
a haircut as men with a full head 
of hair. The Mayor of Bridlington 

Out and About 

A^hite gulls wheeling over the 

waves or riding on the 
water are a pleasing sight at the 
seaside ; and their crying voices 
are a welcome accompaniment 
to the sea noises—the boom and 
roar on a rough day, the splash 
and murmur along the shingle 
when it is fair. 

We have a variety of gulls. 
All, except the ocean-going 
Kittiwake, are dwellers on land, 
and often go far inland for food. 
Normally they are after fish at 
the seaside, and the commonest 
to be seen is the.herring gull, 
with pink legs and feet and 
yellow beak. Amid its white 
plumage is much soft grey, , 

The next commonest gull on 
our coasts is the lesser black- 
backed variety, with yellow legs 
and feet as well as beak. The 
so-called “common gull,” or 
sea-mew, with greenish-grey legs 
and feet, and greenish-yellow 
beak, is much rarer, except in 
bad wintry weather. Instead of 
the crying sound of the herring 
gull it shouts “akakak.” 

The biggest of these birds is 
the great black-backed gull. It 
is very dark on back and wings, 
and its big, hooked, yellow beak 
has a small' patch of red on the 
underside. C. D. D. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote: It is the province of 
knowledge to speak and it is the 
privilege of wisdom to listen. 



OCR H0ME4ND 


One of the finest sights in Cheshire- 
Moreton Old HalLnear Congleton 
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TREES 



Man’s struggle against tlie 
ever-encroacliing desert 

Jn the famous London church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields a 
thanksgiving service has been held for the safe return of 
the Sahara University Expedition, a party of Men of the Trees 
who have been finding out to what extent trees can be grown 
in the desert to check its encroachment on fertile land. This 
is a project of which the C N has already written. 

One of the party, Mr. Audley Mpiiey-Kyrle, was not present 
at the service, for he has stayed in Africa to make a special 
survey of tree-planting possibilities. 


The Water supply in the southern 
Sahara is decreasing, and the 
smaller scattered tribes are being 
hemmed in by the encroaching 
sands. Increasingly unable to grow 
food plants, they dwell in a land 
of starvation. The more virile 
tribes have taken themselves to 
the Lake Chad area; but there the 
population has increased eight-fold 
in recent times, and is fast becom¬ 
ing an embarrassment to the 
government. 

Thirty-two years ago, on a 1000- 
mile front, it was estimated that 
the Sahara was invading the food- 
bearing lands on the Equator at 
the rate of three-quarters of a mile 
a year. Last year the advance had 
increased to 15 miles. 

COTTON CLEARINGS 

This advance has been partly 
brought about by the tribesmen 
becoming cotton-minded, so that 
the forest land remaining is honey¬ 
combed with little clearances, thus 
lessening the water-conserving 
area. Broad-leafed trees must be 
planted speedily and trees of 
different root-levels if the remain¬ 
ing land is to be saved. 

Under the supervision of Mr. 
Audley Mqney-Kyrle tree nurseries 
have been planted, and the work 
in them is done voluntarily by 
Arab boys and girls, guided by the 
missionaries and headmasters of 
the area. At school they are 
taught how to make compost, and 
how to tend young trees. 

The tree most suited to North 
Africa is the Robinia Acacia,.as in 
eight years it will grow sufficiently 


to provide fuel—another great 
problem in these parts. It is also 
invaluable because it impregnates 
the ground with nitrogen, causing 
everything around it to become 
twice as fruitful. (William Cobbett 
found this out many years ago, 
and commented on it in his book 
on Woodlands.) 

This acacia tree also has great 
powers of endurance, as' this ex¬ 
pedition witnessed when in the 
midst of a vast stretch of quick¬ 
sand they saw one lone survivor 
still thriving, 600 miles from any 
of its fellows. 

Not daring to stop the car, the 
photographer snapped it through 
the windscreen, and the picture 
appears on stamps now on sale 
for the funds of this Green Front 
Campaign. This may be pur¬ 
chased from The Men of the 
Trees, 16 Mulberry Walk, London, 
S.W.3. A full sheet of 100 can be 
bought for five shillings, plus 
postage. 

PRECIOUS HERITAGE 

The appeal is not for North 
Africa alone, for tree nurseries 
must be started in other places 
where desert lands deprive the in¬ 
habitants of their precious heritage 
of soil. 

In Kenya, for instance, the olive 
tree and the Mutarakwa, a variety 
of cedar, must be planted. Each 
tree needs the other in order to 
thrive, just as Man needs trees in 
order to survive.' 

Those who make war on the 
world’s deserts deserve the bless¬ 
ing of all mankind. 


mw mmi THROUGH the peiMmes 

Lost tunnel found again 


The great three-mile Woodhead 
railway tunnel through the Pen- 
nines is practically completed, and 
the laying of the track and electric 
cables in it is expected to be 
finished by next summer. 

It is the biggest railway engineer¬ 
ing project undertaken in Britain 
during the past 100 years,, and has 
cost nearly £3,000,000. 

The work has been carried on 
for four years by 1100 men, delays 
having been caused by rock, shale, 
and water. Nearly a million tons 
of rock and earth have been 
removed. 

Tt began with the driving of a 
pilot tunnel, 12 feet square, into 
the hills from both sides, the 
engineers’ calculations having 
been only one-eighth of an inch 
out 01 line when the two teams met 
in the middle. 

The pilot tunnel was widened 
until it was 24 feet high and 31 
feet wide, and its sides were lined 
by pouring concrete behind 


wooden frames—25,000 tons of 
concrete being used. 

News of a very different kind off 
tunnel, a “lost” one,-comes from 
Wallsend in Northumberland. 

Workmen digging to lay a drain 
discovered a large, stone tunnel 
stretching from one side of the 
station to the other. No one knew 
of its existence. Presumably it 
was a subway used by passengers 
when the railway here \^’as opened 
in 1839. It became buried under 
the permanent way and forgotten. 

FLOATING^ TRACTOR 

Two Moscow engineers have 
designed an amphibious tractor for 
use in timber-rafting operations on 
the great Russian rivers. 

Its watertight body is fitted with 
a propel!or which gives it a speed 
on water of five miles an hour. On 
land it can do ten miles-per hour. 
It will be used to roll timber down 
to the water, tow rafts, end haul 
I timber rut of the river. 


COLLIERY’S 

CENTURY 

A British colliery which intro¬ 
duced many improvements in the 
mining industry is celebrating its 
centenary. The Wharncliffe Silk- 
stone Colliery in South Yorkshire 
sank the first shaft in 1853 and 
came into production the following 
year. 

The first piece of coal, which is 
preserved at Barnsley, was mined 
by a man named George Marsh. 
His grandson and great-grandson 
nov/ work at the pit from which he 
dug the coal. 

The winding-engine- used in 
1854 is still in use, and the colliery 
still has a weekly output of 7000 
tons. 

SECRET MEETING 

When in 1858 a 15 per cent re¬ 
duction of wages w*as announced 
there was a secret meeting of 
miners from neighbouring pits led 
by John Normansell, who became 
the first checkweighman in the 
history of the industry. Later he 
became a Barnsley Town Coun¬ 
cillor and was said by the Webbs, 
the social historians, to have been 
“the first working-man town 
councillor.” 

George Blake Walker, son of a 
founder of the Wharncliffe Silk- 
stone Colliery, installed the first 
compressed air-driven coal-cutter 
in 1882, electrically-driven coal¬ 
cutters in 1890, and in the same 
year gave the miners hip-baths, 
forerunners of the modern baths 
now almost universally provided. 

Wharncliffe Silkstone Colliery 
introduced breathing apparatus in 
1899, long before it became neces¬ 
sary by law. The first joint rescue 
station was erected at Tankersley 
in 1902, and the first coal convey¬ 
ing belt was installed in 1907. 


SHUT-EYE EXPERIMENTS 

During sleep, our eyes move in 
a rapid, jerky fashion. Tw^o 
University of Chicago physiolo¬ 
gists who have made a special 
study of eye movement announced 
this at a meeting of scientists. 

These eye-jerks are probably 
associated with dreaming, they re¬ 
port. Beginning three to 34 hours 
after w’e fall asleep, the eyes 
usually jerk about for a period of 
15 to 20 minutes before the move¬ 
ments subside. 

Two or 24 hours later, a.second 
period of eye movements begin; 
and if you stay asleep long enough 
there may be a third period of eye 
activity shortly before awaking. 

The eye-movements are recorded 
with the aid of tiny electrodes 
attached to the skin surrounding 
the eyes, the scientists making sure 
the subjects tested were asleep by 
checking their response to sound. 

The rate of breathing increased 
by about 25 per cent at the time 
the eye movements were taking 
place and if the individuals were 
awakened during the period of the 
eye movements, or within half-an-, 
hour, they reported that they had 
been dreaming. Awakened be¬ 
tween the periods of the eye move¬ 
ments, the sleepers did not recall 
dreaming. 

The experiments promise a 
method of obtaining factual 
measurements of the frequency 
and duration of dreams. 
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Men on top of the ivorld 



These historic pictures show Sir Edmund Hillary and Sherpa 
Tensing who, at 11.30 on the morning of May 29, reached the 
29,002-foot summit of Mount Everest, and became the first men 
to set foot on the highest point of the world’s highest mountain. 
Above is Sir Edmund Hillary’s photograph of Sherpa Tensing as 
he stood on the snow-covered peak with the flags of Nepal, Britain, 
ihe United Nations, and India strung on his ice axe. The photo¬ 
graph below shows them both relaxing on their return to camp 
after their great achievement. 



IN SEARCH OF A PORTRAIT 


SHORT AND SNAPPY 


^During the American War of 
Independence a portrait of Jona¬ 
than Belclier, one of Princeton 
University's' greatest benefactors, 
v,a5 destroyed, A committee was 
set up to obtain another portrait, 
but only recently has the Univer¬ 
sity acquired one. 

The art director of Yale Univer¬ 
sity found it while on a visit to 
England a few years ago; it be¬ 
longed to a descendant of Belcher’s 
family then living in Kenya, A 
New York art collector bought the 
portrait and has now presented it 
to Princeton. 


University of Illinois scientists 
have devised a scheme for speed¬ 
ing the playing of recorded lectures 
or speeches without altering the 
sound effects. • 

• Normally if ^a recording is 
speeded or slowed the pitch of the 
voice is distorted, and the speech 
may become unintelligible. The 
new device re-records a speech and 
cuts off a tiny proportion of each 
sound. When played back the 
sound is undistorted. . 

The playing time can be halved 
before any noticeable effect on the 
sound quality is apparent. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Tony Lock 




If he had not had 
such bad luck ^sith 
injuries, Tony Lock 
would have been in 
England’s teams 
against Australia 
from the start of the 
present Test series. 


Born at Lirapsfield, close to 
the Kent border, on July 5, 
1929, Lock was still a school¬ 
boy when given his first 
chance with the Surrey Colts 
in 1944, a matter discussed 
^vith considerable pride in 
Limpsfield, Titsey, and Oxted. 


At the Oval he came under 
the ^vatchful eye of Andy 
Sandham, who has since 
become a famous coach. 
Tony had his first county 
match in 1946, but his career 
really started after his return 
from National Service in 1949, 


Last summer when Surrey 
won the County Champion¬ 
ship, Lock took 131 wickets 
and entered Test cricket 
against India. In addition 
to being in the front rank 
as a howler, he is one of the 
best close fielders in the game. 


WHEN WALES LIFTS UP HER VOICE 


°AT THE SIGN OF 
THE SNOWSTAB 

Rover Scouts from many coun¬ 
tries, including nearly 900 from 
Britain, intend demonstrating their 
ideals in a practical way at the 
Fifth World Rover Moot, which 
is being held at Kandersteg in 
Switzerland from July 29 to 
August 8. 

They will help farmers in the 
surrounding countryside ‘ by clear¬ 
ing land and constructing dams as 
a protection against avalanches. 
Every Rover is expected to devote 
one day of the Moot to this com¬ 
munity service, and it is estimated 
that they will accomplish in ten 
days what the local people would 
achieve in ten years. 

The symbol of the Moot is the 
six-pointed Snowstar decorated 
with fleurs-de-lys, symbolising the 
Scout idea radiating from the 
snow-covered glaciers of the Alps. 

The Moot motto, Ad Fontes (to 
the sources), will be put into action 
when the young men trace the 
sources of rivers in their various 
exploration trips. Its spiritual 
significance will be explored dur¬ 
ing discussions on such subjects 
as: The Rover Scout’s preparation 
as a future citizen, husband, and 
father; the Rover Scout as a repre¬ 
sentative promoter of Scouting; 
World Brotherhood and Peace. 

There will be several excursions, 
much hiking, and two camp fires. 
The British contingent is led by Sir 
Rob Lockhart, Deputy Chief 
Scout. 


The recently-opened Halifax 
folk museum has the advantage of 
being set in gracious old Shibden 
Hall, standing in 55 acres of beau¬ 
tiful grounds. There wc can see 
the old crafts of England, and 
craftsmen at work. 

The Duke of Devonshire has 
presented a 15th-century barn, and 
the Pilgrim Trust is paying for it 
to be taken down stone by stone 
and re-erected in the grounds at 
Shibden Hall. 

An 18th-century brewhouse, and 


This years ■ Royal National 
Eisteddfod is being held next week 
at the seaside resort of Rhyl, on 
the picturesque North Wales coast. 

In alternate years it is held in 
the north and the south of the 
Principality. 

This great gathering, so essenti¬ 
ally Welsh, gives expression to the 
characteristics of this Celtic race. 
It is here that all that is finest in 
Welsh culture finds an outlet. 

At the Eisteddfod choral sing¬ 
ing may be heard at its best— 
indeed, the important day is that of 
the Chief Choral Competition. 


a huge threshing machine of 
similar date powered by an agricul¬ 
tural horse-wheel are other in¬ 
teresting exhibits, along with a 
horse-gin used nearly two centuries 
ago to convey coal from an early 
colliery near Leeds. 

Small workshops for such old- 
time craft trades as file-cuttihg, 
nail-making, and clog manufactur¬ 
ing are installed there. 

Examples of methods of travel 
since the sedan-chair era are shown 
in the coach house. 


Choirs will wage vocal battles for 
supremacy, with thousands of rapt 
listeners filling the big pavilion to 
its doors. 

Throughout the week the con¬ 
tests will go on, with all kinds of 
choirs competing in their various 
classes. 

Boys and girls will compete in 
recitations, instrumental solos, and 
in the arts and crafts. The finalists 
of the dramatic competitions will 
come to the Eisteddfod for the 
honour of being the best Welsh 
dramatic company. 

Authors have been busy for a 
year writing essays on such sub¬ 
jects as Welsh culture and litera¬ 
ture or the economic problems of 
the Principality. There are, too, 
translations into Welsh from other 
languages. 

But it is the bards who compete 
for the highest literary awards, for 
no Eisteddfod honour can com¬ 
pare with winning the Crown or 
the Chair awarded for the best ode 
or poem in Welsh. 

In their picturesque gowns of 
blue and green, the competing 
bards form a semicircle behind 
the Archdruid in robes of white as 
he Crowns or Chairs the successful 


candidate. With the Hirlais Horn 
sounded to the four winds of 
heaven, and the Sword of Peace 
unsheathed, the verdict is chal¬ 
lenged and accepted. 

Tuesday is Children’s Day, when 
the Wales of the future will be 
given full sway. The platform will 
be invaded by the artists and 
craftsmen of tomorrow from 
village and remote hamlet. 

In mime and music, drama and 
recitation, boys and girls give such 
a talented display that their day at 
the Eisteddfod is always one of the 
highlights of the whole festival. 


After a year’s hard work by the 
printers in Hong Kong, a revised 
and up-to-date New Testament is 
ready for Mongolia. 

The first New Testament was 
distributed in Mongolia as long ago 
as 1846, but now it has been re¬ 
vised for the sake of the younger 
people there, who write a very 
different language from what they 
speak. 

In order to print it, Chinese 
printers in Hong Kong had to be 
trained to carve a special type in 
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ROEKD AND ROBND ON 
THE IIDERGROEND 

The recent floods which put 
Glasgow’s underground out of 
action for a period recall the far- 
off day in 1896 when it was opened 
to the public. 

The prospect of travelling under¬ 
ground in a train was a noyel one 
in those days, so thousands of 
people flocked through the en¬ 
trances until all the trains were 
jammed full. So delighted were 
the passengers with the experience 
that, despite the discomfort, they 
did not leave the trains at the end 
of the circuit but continued to ride 
round and round for hours. 

Each train was stormed by fresh 
swarms of indignant, would-be 
passengers as it drew into the plat¬ 
form, and finally the system, 
unable to bear the strain, broke 
down. 

The joy-riders, who had paid 
only a penny for their prolonged 
entertainment, were then forced to 
leave the trains and walk along 
the tunnel to the exits. 

No. doubt, it will be a much 
quieter occasion when Toronto’s 
new underground railway opens 
later this year. In any case, the 
system is expected to be the 
quietest in the world. 

This will be due to the use of 
perforated fibreboard for covering 
station ceilings, and fibreglass with 
corrugated aluminium coverings 
for lining the walls and pillars. 

The rails are welded, and 
cushioned on rubber. 


a hundred characters and make 
them fit into absolutely regular 
lines. To prevent mistakes the 
proofs had to be read by Swedish 
missionaries as many as ten times. 

Each copy of the New Testa¬ 
ment in Mongol costs the Bible 
Society 44s., but it is being sold for 
less than eight shillings. 

Mongolia is now a closed land, 
but many of the New Testaments 
will find their way over the 
frontier, and many Mongols out¬ 
side Mongolia are asking for them. 


FOLK JIESEEM FOR YORKSHIRE 



THE LOST WORLD 



The Indians and their white friends moved off 
to settle accounts with the ape-men, who were 
awaiting them in the forest. The Indians 
spread out into a line and halted. Two of the 
explorers, with rifles, stood at one end of - the 
line and two at the other. Soon a yelling crowd 
of ape-men brandishing clubs charged them, but 
were driven back by the Indians’ arrows. The 
little tnen advanced. 


Picture-story of Sir 



Inside the woods the ape-men had the ad¬ 
vantage. They sprang out of thickets and lashed 
about them: with their clubs, while those in 
trees showered down stones. One huge brute 
smashed Summerlee’s rifle, and his life was only 
saved by an Indian’s spear. Once the Indians 
began to give way, but the white men kept on 
firing as fast as they could reload, and the 
Indians rallied and turned again on their old foe. 



Rifles and arrows won the battle against the 
strength and cunning of the man-like apes. Panic 
suddenly spread among the creatures, who ran 
away in all directions, pursued by the triumph¬ 
antly shouting Indians. The little people’s age¬ 
long struggle against their beast-like oppressors 
was over. They chased the remaming sub-men 
over the cliffs, and led away the females and the 
young into caiitivity. 


Challenger, with professional jauntiness, pointed 
out the lesion of this strange event, describing 
it as a typical decisive battle of history. “ What 
my friends, is the conquest of one nation by 
another ? It is meaningless. But those fierce 
fights, when in the dawn of the ages the cave- 
dwellers held their own against the tiger-folk, 
or the elephants first found their master, those 
w'ere the real conquests.” 


What adventures await the explorers among the cave"dwelling Indians ? See next week’s instalment 
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TUESDAY ADVENTURE John Pudney | 


Fred and 1 go to Nonvay ^vUh 
Uncle George, and go into some 
old mine workings that are being 
used secretly by an international 
gang called LEL. On our side are 
a scientist named Malcolm Mur- 
dock and a Norwegian boy, Hans, 
and his sister, Greta. I jfind that 
Uncle George and his friend Bengt 
Olsen are prisoners, and set them 
free. V/e are just leaving the 
dungeon by a trapdoor when the 
main door is burst open and shots 
are fired. 

20. Blackout 

the real Maxim touch,” 
said Uncle George. “No 
doubt they think they’re finishing 
us off like rats in a trap.” 

“Another ten seconds and they 
would have succeeded,” said Bengt 
breathlessly. “Now, what's the 
plan of campaign?” 

“I’m going to hand you the 
smaller of the two grenades, 
Bengt. I suggest you take Fred 
with you and investigate - this 
monorail car he’s seen creeping up 
the tunnel. The best thing of all, 
of course, would be for you to 
capture it intact. Failing that, as 
a last resort, you may have to use 
your grenade and add to the 
wreckage. It won't do a lot of . 
harm, this lesser egg—probably 
blow a couple of wheels off.” 

“And then I suppose w^c just 
carry on until we contact Hans 
and Greta?” Bengt said. 

“Of course. I only hope that 
they’ve not got themselves cap¬ 
tured. Now, 1 shall probably be 
able to give you five minutes or 
more while I do a little job on this 
dungeon down here. Then Tm 
going to send up that central con¬ 
trol, and it’ll be a big bang.” 

Into action 

“A big bang indeed, from what 
I remember of your greater eggs,” 
laughed Bengt. “And where do 
we go from there?” 

“I think you'll find that they'll 
come pouring up out of the quarry 
when they hear the bang. If I can 
find any sort of alarm siren. I’ll 
set that off, too . . .” 

rherc was another fusillade of 
shots in the dungeon. They still 
thought they were killing us off. 

“That's the form then, Bengt. 
Just as soon as we can draw them 
off in front of you, you follow 
into the circus. When they see the 
mess I am hoping to make, they’d 
probably stampede down the 
tunnel towards the jetty. We’ve 
got to create confusion here. It’s 
cur only chance of collecting 
Malcolm Murdoch and getting 
aw'ay ourselves.” 

Fred’s voice came from a 
distance. “Quick, the monorail 
car's backing away.” 

Bengt tapped me on the shoulder 
and murmured: “Good luck!” 
Then he turned and raced off. 

I followed Uncle George along 
to the mouth of the tunnel. The 
circus was deserted, but we could 
hear the distant sound of at least 
one monorail car. Keeping close 
to the wall, we sprinted along to 
the next tunnel entrance. There 
we paused. The heavy dungeon 
door was just round the corner. 


“Stay where you are while I fix 
the door,” said Uncle George.’ 
“Then we’ll get back to that 
central control cabin.” 

I disobeyed. I just- could not 
stay still. I followed him round 
the corner. It was too good to 
miss. The dungeon door was ajar. 
From inside came a tumult of 
angry voices. Just as Uncle 
George w^as arriving, a figure 
began to back out. 

Uncle George took it like a kick 
for touch; and how glad 1 was not 
to be at the receiving end of his 
boot! Then he flung himself on 
the door, and nearly shut it at the 
first pull. 

Those inside the dungeon acted 
promptly. After two more tugs 
the door still was not shut. 
“Quick! Give it all the weight 
you’ve got!” roared Uncle George. 
“As soon as I shout, let go and 
slam the bolt home.” 

We tugged once more, using all 
our strength. But there was still' 
an inch to spare, and through that 
crack came Maxim’s voice snarl¬ 
ing: “You’ll pay for this.” 

Then Uncle George braced his 
foot against the lintel, threw back 
his head, and shouted: “Now! 
One, two . . . three!” 

This time I rammed home the 
lower holt, and it was the work 
only of a few seconds to. fix the 
other two, 

“That’s going to keep ’em quiet 
until they find the trapdoor or 
manage to shoot their way out,” 
Uncle George said. “Now for the 
circus.” 

He moved with a surprising turn 
of speed. Long before I reached 
the control cabin he was already 
kicking in the door. “Don’t 
follow me for the moment. Stand 
there at the door and keep w'atch. 
If there’s any sign of life let me 
know at once. There's a little job 
of demolition I rather fancy 
here , . .” 

The moment he got inside, Uncle 
George began to check the various 
instruments. “ It would be an 
absolute crime to blow this sky 
high,” he said. “We’ll find some 
other way.” 



1 On which thermometer would 
32 degrees be shown as freez¬ 
ing point: Centigrade or 
Fahrenheit? 

2 Chimney sweeper is the name 
of a beetle, a butterfly, or a 
moth? 

3 What is the title of .America's 
national anthem? 

4 How' many balls are used in 
the game of snooker? 

5 What precious gems are ob¬ 
tained from oysters? 

6 Which is the largest ocean in 
the world? 

7 Malefactors do good or bad? 

8 Pitcairn is a mountain in 
America, a lake in Africa, or 
an island in the Pacific? 

Asiswers on page 12 


The only really complicated 
section of the control cabin w^as 
the electrical gear which tied up in 
some way with the moving 'grid. 
It was, ■ of course, beyond me. 
Beneath it there was a simple panel 
of control switches that seemed to 
be connected in some way with the 
outline plan of the workings which 
was shown on another panel like a 
wall map. 

“The one thing I hadn’t tumbled 
to was the lower deck or whatever 
it is,” Uncle George explained. 
“It is marked on the plan as con¬ 
necting with an arm of the Okka 
Harbour. What do you make of 
that, eh?” 

I shifted uneasily. “Isn't it 
about time you blew the whole 
thing up, Uncle George?” 

He glanced at his W'atch. “By 
right we ought to be having a 
crack at it any moment now. But 
wait a minute . . , 

“Come in here and take over,” 
he said suddenly. “Before we 
think of using that bomb I believe 
Td better go down and see what 
happens below here.” 

I entered the control cabin and 
sat on the stool in front of the 
instruments. “What am I sup¬ 
posed to do, Uncle George?” 

Keeping watch 

“Use your brain and keep your 
head,” said Uncle George, tracing 
the wires down from the grid 
towards the spiral staircase. 
“Keep a watch on the dungeon 
door and the tunnel, of course, but 
also keep a lookout behind you. 
So long as you sit on that stool, 
you’ll find that you can see every¬ 
thing that’s going on by mirrors. 
I haven’t worked out the warning 
system yet. This grid business is 
much too important. For the time 
being you’d better call out if you 
see anybody.” 

Uncle George disappeared from 
view. The whole place became 
horribly silent. I thought I heard 
the distant sound of a monorail 
car in the quarry tunnel, and I 
strained so that my nose was 
almost touching the glass. Then 
I realised that I was not keeping a 
proper watch in the backward¬ 
facing mirrors, and leaned back on 
the stool to check up. It was 
then that I saw that somebody had 
emerged from one of the unex¬ 
plored tunnels and was racing 
towards the back of the control 
cabin with a crouching sort of run. 
The light from above glinted upon 
a gun in his hand. 

“ Uncle George! We’re being 
attacked from behind. Uncle 
George!” I was off the stool, 
calling down the spiral staircase. 
“Uncle George!” I shouted again, 
trying to turn to face my assailant 
through the glass. 

He was nearer, of course, 
doubling forward with his head 
down. In a few seconds he must 
shoot. I made a dive towards the 
spiral staircase. Uncle George 
must hear—and in any case it was 
the only possible retreat. 

But as 1 approached the stair¬ 
head, a bluish-green flash threw 
me into the air, lifting me clear 
and throwing me back across the 
control panch 


Sprawling there, blinded, 
deafened, with a funny feeling of 
being swallowed up in a black sea 
of darkness, I wondered ^stupidly 
where I had been shot. Why had 
such a terrific -flash come from 
below and not from the back of 
the control cabin where the man 
with the gun had been? 

It seemed ages, but it must have 
been alrhost in a flash that I 
realised that the blaring in my ears 
W'as not being caused by an ex¬ 
plosion at all, but by a siren 
against which the back of my head 
was resting. I opened my eyes 
then, rather surprised that I was 
not dead after all, but quite con¬ 
vinced that I must be severely 
wounded. I saw everything with 
an amazingly sudden clearness. 

Above the spiral staircase 
floated wisps of acrid black smoke. 
On the far side the glass wall at 
the back-of the cabin w’as intact. 
Had I then not been shot at all? 
Had Uncle George for some 
reason exploded the egg down 
below there, without warning? 
Had my assailant set the siren 
going and then vanished? All this 
went through my mind ,far quicker 
than it takes to tell. 

I was surprised to find that the 
force of the explosion had lifted 
me right up onto the control 
panel, and I was even more sur¬ 
prised to see that Uncle George’s 
egg was sitting there in its box 
beside me. I suppose my eyes 
must have closed, again, for the 
next moment I was aroused by a 
dark figure leaping through the 
door and jabbing a gun painfully 
into my ribs. 

To be continued 


FOR PLANE-SPOTTERS 

All young people who are in¬ 
terested in plane-spotting will want 
a copy of the 1953 edition of The 
Airport Visiter. 

Last year some 650,000 people 
visited our major airports, and this 
little booklet, which costs two 
shillings, has been designed 
specially for those who like to 
identify the planes, and see how a 
busy airport functions. 

Descriptions of all the major air¬ 
ports in the United Kingdom and 
the facilities they offer, a Logbook 
of 800 aircraft registration mark¬ 
ings, a description of the com¬ 
mercial airliners to be seen, as well 
as several interesting articles, are 
contained in this booklet, which is 
published with tlie approval of the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation. 


FUN WITH TWIRLY 
BOOKS 

Junior folk who have not a 
television set in their homes will 
be delighted to meet two T V 
characters, Porterhouse, the eccen¬ 
tric parrot, and Hank, the comical 
cowboy, in two Twirly Books 
which have just appeared. 

They are called Twirly Books 
because each has a moving picture 
in the cover which you can work 
yourself by twirling a round card. 
Both books have, in addition, well- 
illustrated stories. Both Twirlies 
are published by Publicity Pro¬ 
ducts at 2s. each. 


Allsorts of forms 
for filling .... 



but Assorts 
of llSilkliiSoi^S 

for Qiaalityl 



=SEE^ 


THE CORONATION FILM 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 

This crr\azir\g 35 mm. Pocket Cinema with 
a long Strip Film of the entire 

CGRONATiOri PROCESSION 
SCENES & CEREMONY 

Showing everything as if you were there, 
plus a film of the Crown Jewels. 

The whole outfit beautifully boxed in Gold 
and Purple. 

NOW AVAILABLE 

toyshops I / P 

FILM STIRS 

Edd'esbcrcugh, Nr. Dunstable, Beds. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 21 d. stamp for Price List. 

A. nI beck & SONS 

(Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N,16 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval, particulars, stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List, 1,700 different sets, 6d. post free. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 Portland Street, London, S.E.17 


SNAPPING DOGS 

on FERRANIA film is the 
guaranteed way of getting 
the very best pictures of 
them. 


RADIO FOR BOYS 

Send stamped, addressed envelope 
for constructional details of SUPER 
CRYSTAL SET and. comoonents 
price list. 

R.E.P. Ltd. 

33 Much Park St., Coventry I 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send ^d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
series. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards l/9j. 
100 different cards 2/9 post free. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different, I,'9; 50, 3/-: 75, 5/-; 100,7/-. 
16 page catalogue for 1/3 post free. 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. “C”) 

42 Victoria St-, London, S.W.l 



“TABLE 
CRICKET” 

The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played -with teams ol 
miniature men, ball, 
and stumps with- 
bails. Unique bowl¬ 
ing and batting 
devices. Overarm bowlins, double w'lckeU, 
and all the “outs” sucli as clean bowled, 
stumped, caught, etc. Body line bowling. 
Hits for six, four and odd runs, 

PRICES : 10/1; 14/6 & 40/10. Post Free 
or send stamp for full details and Order 
Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, Langton 
Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
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RHODES CENTENARY 

Centenary of Cecil Rhodes honoured by 
the issue of stamps of RHODESIA as 
illustrated. Large highly coloured stamps 
depicting African life. This commemorative 
issue will soon be exhausted, so send 
immediately and secure your copies FREE. 
Just enclose 3d. postage requesting 
Approvals and price list of sets, albums, etc. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 

Return postage appreciated 

OWEN (CN103) 

“Bayona,” Heysoms Avenue, 
GREENBANK, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


for Approvals and How to Get 

I 500 STAMPS FREEJ 

enclosing 2^d. stamp; 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“The Bungalow,” 42 Guilford Avenue, 
Surbiton, Surrey, 


FREE' 
GIFTS 
EVERY 
MONTH! 


This Month 

5 BELGIAN 
CONGO FLOWERS 

3d. for my famous Approvals 

A. J. BAILEY, 

Woodland, STATION RD., 
IOKEHA-MPTON, DEVON* 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(All Different) 


10 Albania 
50 Algeria 
100 Argentina 
50 Austria 
100 Belgium 
50 Bohemia 
25 X^eyloa 
100 China 
100 Denmark 
25 Bemwior 
50 Eire 
100 finlaiid 


1/3 

26 

3h 

1 /- 

1/3 

1 /- 

1/S 

1/3 

2 /- 

1/3 

4,6 

29 


200 France 3/- 

100 Germany !/• 
50 Great Britain 1/- 
IGO Greece 31- 

25 Guatemala 1/9 
40 Hitler Heads 1/6 


25 Iceland 
25 Malta 
25 Malaya 
50 Russia 
10 Triangulai'.s 
100 U.S.A. 

Commems. 


3/6 

2/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/8 

7/6 


Queen Blizabctli 1953 Colonial Coronations: 
3 0 ditf. 1/6; 20 (liff. 3/-. Crown Cols, 62y, 
coinidcte 14/9. Gibbous’ Part III Catalogue 
3 954, 19/2, po.st ir.eludod. Send for my tree 
rnd intrresling lists of sets, packets, new 
issues, albums, accessories, etc. Postage 
Oil all orders 2|d, extra. 

II. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 

(Colli'r.<t 3t'e7e/t-mr4). 


FRFF -SUMMER HOLIDAY PACKET 

containing lovely MINT BUTTERFLY stamp; 
Doniinioiis Elizabeth II CORONATION issue; 
TRIANGULAR SPORTS stamp just issued; 
colourful FLOWER stamp; new Australian 
stamp showing the QUEEN’S HEAD; plus 10 
other useful stamps—absolutely free, to all new 
applicants for my exciting Approvals, enclosing 
3d. postage, 

J, B. MORTON 

Manse, Boughton, Paversham, Kent. 

CRICKETERS ON 
CIGARETTE CARDS 

50 Cricketers 1938 . 2/6 set 

50 Cricketers 1934 . 3/- set 

50 Cricketers 1930 . 5/- set 

50 Cricketers 1929 . 5/6 set 

50 Cricketers 1928 . 6/r set 

50 Cricketers 1908 .>. 25/- set 

Postacre 2'd. per ^et. 

VICTOR PRATT (CN), 

31 High Street, Keynsham, BRISTOL. 


STAMP MACNIFiER FREE 

Get. this superb accessory for your 
collection entirely free by sending 3 cL 
to cover postage and requesting my 
DiscountApprovals, pric-'d Id. each up¬ 
wards. Offer is for this issue only. 

ROLAND HENLEY 

41 Victoria Street, Farnworth, Lancs. 


FREE! FREE 


THIS 



ORCHID 


ifeid-’^^WITH 
. 


STAMPS 


DIAMOND & TRIANGLE PKT. FREE 

Costa Bica orchid diamond, Monaco 
RooJiovclt tiianglc and 33 other desirable 
stamps free. Send 3d. postage and request 
Approvals and sets list. 

★ ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE i 
37 Rosebery Road, Epsom, 


SPORTS SHORTS 


pLAYiNG for Hindolveston against 
Stibbard in a Mid-Norfolk 
League match, Maurice Winter- 
bone took six wickets in one over. 

^[’his weekend the annual tennis 
match for the Wightman Cup 
will be contested by the women- 
players of America and Britain at 
Rye, New York State. Britain has 
not won this trophy since 193b. 

R. Penny and W. Farthing were 
the. winners of a slow bicycle 
race at Ashford in Kent. 

j^JiCHAEL Denley, 21, England’s 
leading javelin thrower, went 
to Hampton Grammar School, 
Middlesex. Now this school has a 
pupil who seems an even better 
prospect. He is 17-year-old 
Michael Lanning, who has s'et up a 
British Junior record of 215 feet 
24 inches with the 24y-oz. javelin, 
only the sixth junior to pass 200 
feet. 

]\/£r. D. F. Ross, of Keighley, 
Yorkshire, himself the holder, 
of 15 walking records, is offering a 
medal to anyone who can walk 
from Dumfries to Castle-Douglas 
and back in seven hours. In 1923 
Mr. Ross walked the 374-miles in 
7 hours 5 minutes, and he is keen 
to know if anyone , can beat this 
record. 

^HE Robins family are famous in 
cricket circles, and the 
youngest " member, R. V. 
(Charles), promises to follow in 
the family, footsteps. Son of 
R. W. V. Robins, former England 
and Middlesex captain, 18-year-old 
Charles recently skippered Eton to 
a. fine victory over Harrow, in 
which he not.only scored a century 
but proved his ability as spin 
bowler and fielder. 

J^UCBY football continues to gain 
popularity on the Continent. 
Russians are the latest to adopt our 
Rugby Union game, and it has 
been stated that there are already 
10,OCX) players in that country. 

John Savidge, the Royal Marines 
giant, seems determined to be¬ 
come England's greatest all-round 
field events athlete. He recently 
retained the weight-putting A.A.A. 
title, and was third in the discus 
event. Now he has taken up 
hammer-throwing. 

^MiR All from Pakistan, is only 
12,-but already he is the star 
of the Wandsworth Secondary 
School cricket team. In a recent 
match against Archbishop Teni- 
son’s Grammar School, he took 
nine wickets for nine runs, three of 
the wickets falling in one over. 
Another brilliant young cricketer 
is Harry Lloyd Evans, of Northop 
Combined School, near Mold, in 
North Wales. Harry is not yet 12, 
but this season he has achieved 
some fine performances. In one 
match, against Shotton R.C. 
School, he scored 108 not out, and 
then took seven wickets for 16 
runs. 

J^AVOLRiTE for this week’s Pro¬ 
fessional Lawn Tennis Cham¬ 
pionship at Scarborough is Frank 
Sedgman. winner of three titles at 
last year's Wimbledon. Fellow- 
Australian Ken MacGregor is also 
competing. 


FEW weeks ago Mrs. Edith 
Atkins, of Coventry, left her 
two children for the day and 
cycled from London to York in 
the new record time of 9 hours 56 
minutes 20 seconds for the 1964 
miles. She went on to cycle 2344 
miles in 12 hours, London to 
Edinburgh in 22 hours 37 minutes, 
and 422 miles in 24 hours—all new 
records. Within a week she added 
the Edinburgh-to-Glasgow-and- 
back record to her list. 

Q-odfrey Evans, the world’s No. 

, 1 wicket-keeper, takes a well- 
earned benefit next weekend when 
Kent meet Hampshire at Canter¬ 
bury. Evans has appeared in 48 
Test matches, and is the first 
English wicket-keeper to achieve 
the double of 1000 runs and 100 
“victims” in Test cricket. 



Cyril Brookraan, an RAF National 
Serviceman who spends his spare 
time in training at the Tooting 
Athletic Club’s ground, is' here 
seen pole-vaulting, watched by his 
coach, John Gettrup. 

\ LTHOUGH he had never swum 
more than a distance of four 
miles, 23^year-old Oxford under¬ 
graduate James Bale recently swam 
the nine miles’ length of Uilswater. 
This is believed to be the first time 
the lake has been swum from end 
to end.- He made no preparation 
for the swim and wore no grease. 

new sports stadium .is to 
be built at Singapore at a cost 
of £350,000. 

TROPHY presented to Sheffield 
United Football Club to com¬ 
memorate their winning the Eng¬ 
lish Cup in 1899 will be competed 
for in future by schools at Slavely, 
Derbyshire. The cup was origin¬ 
ally given to Ernest Needham, 
captain of the Sheffield team, and 
has been presented by his family. 

pUPiLS under Mr. Trevor 
Griffiths, a Sheffield teacher, 
are enjoying a series of lessons 
based on the tour of the Australian 
cricketers. 

They are building up a scrap 
book, following' the cricketers’ 
journeys on a wall map, working 
out mileage and costs, and writing 
essays on the historical and. in¬ 
dustrial features of the places 
visited bv the team. 
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SCHOOIBOY EXPLORERS OFF 
TO RRITISH COIMBIA 


A party of more than 60 school¬ 
boys have just set forth to meet 
adventure in the Far West of 
Canada. They are members of the 
Expedition to British Columbia, 
organised by the British Schools 
Exploring Society and led by 
Major F. G. Hannell, who was the 
leader of the 1951 Expedition to 
Iceland. 

They left Liverpool in the 
Empress of Britain and reach 
Montreal next week. The boys will 
then travel by train for four days, 
cooking their own food and living 
on marching rations in, order to 
save dollars. 

They are due to arrive at Van- 
derhoof in British Columbia on 
August 8, and from there they will 
travel by lorries to Fort St. 
James. Thence they will journey by 
boat to the north-western end of 
Stewart Lake, where the advance 
party will have established a base 
camp in the vicinity. 

Marches and survey parties will 
travel out into the wilds from this 
point, giving the young pioneers 
ample scope for exploration and 
discovery, as well as teaching them 
to fend for themselves—one of the 
chief objects of the society, which 
was founded in 1932 by Surgeon 


Commander G. Murray Levick, 
R.N., a member of Captain Scott'5 
last Antarctic expedition. 

Meanwhile, plans are already 
being made for the 1954 Expedi¬ 
tion, and it will be necessary again 
to raise about £5000 to subsidise 
those boys who cannot afford the 
full expense. - 

The ages of the boys will range 
from 164 to 184, and as applicants 
will be interviewed during the 
autumn term those wishing to 
apply should, through their head¬ 
master, write as soon as possible to 
the British Schools Exploring 
Society, c/o Royal Empire Society, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W,C.2. 

They should state their age and 
school, and dates on which they 
could come up to London for an 
interview either during the latter 
part of the summer holidays or 
during the autumn term. The 
expenses for the Expedition will be 
about £180. 

Applications are also invited 
from officers of the Navy, Army, 
and Air Force for posts as Honor¬ 
ary Assistant Leaders, and also 
from Medical Officers for the post 
of Hon, Physician and Hon. 
Surgeon. 


M ADfflRAL BRAVE AIVD BOLD 


It is just 300 years ago this week 
that the brave and skilful Dutch 
admiral, Martin Tromp, was killed 
during a battle with the British 
fleet on July 31, 1653. 

The British fleet had been block¬ 
ading the Dutch coast for some 
months, and it was to break the 
blockade that Tromp, with 86 
ships, sailed from the Scheldt on 
July 27 and showed himself to the 
British ships. 

George Monk, one of Crom¬ 
well’s “generals at sea,” was lead¬ 
ing our fleet, and he at once gave 
chase, which was exactly what 
Tromp had intended, for it enabled 
another force of 34 ships to slip 
away from the Texel. 

Under cover of darkness, Tromp 
tacked round our fleet to join>the 
rest of his fleet. The stage was set 
for the final battle, which began on 
the morning of July 31 off 
Scheveningen, three miles north¬ 
west of The Hague. 

Using the line ahead formation, 
■which had been tried for the first 


time some months before. Monk 
repeatedly attacked the Dutch 
ships, and it was during one of 
these engagements that Tromp was 
killed by a musket shot. 

The Dutch ships bravely con¬ 
tinued the fight, but by evening 
the battered fleet was in retreat. 
Only two of our ships were lost, 
while the Dutch had lost many of 
their finest vessels. 

But their greatest loss was that 
of Martin Tromp, one of the 
finest seamen ever produced by a 
nation which has always been well 
served by its sailors. The Dutch 
honour the name of Tromp as 
much as w'e in this country honour 
that of Nelson. 

It is interesting to record that 
at the recent Review of the Elect 
at Spithead there were two ships 
linked with that battle fought 300 
years ago. Leading the Royal 
Navy was the Vanguard, the name 
of a ship of Monk’s fleet, and re¬ 
presenting the Royal Netherlands 
Navy was the Tromp. 


SEEKING LOST 
VIKINGS 

Later this summer, the Nor¬ 
wegian scientist and explorer, Mr. 
Helge Ingstad, his wife, and three 
companions, will sail a 30-foot sea¬ 
going motor boat along the w’est 
coast of Greenland. 

Their intention is to examine the 
remains of the two Norse settle¬ 
ments on this coast which were 
founded 1000 years ago by the 
Viking Erik the Red. 

These two colonies, which once 
had a population of 9000, died out 
in the Middle Ages for reasons 
which have never, been fully ex¬ 
plained. Mr. Ingstad hopes that 
his researches v/ill help towards a 
solution of the mystery. 


BICYCLES FOR TWO 
CN READERS 

Congratulations to these two 
readers, who have each been 
awarded a bicycle for their entries 
in C N Competition No. 30— 
colouring the seaside picture: 

JEAN STEADMAN, 
Weeping Cross, Bodicote, 
Banbury, Oxon. 

REGINALD LONG, 
Summerside Place, Edinburgh, 6. 

Other good efforts won ten-shilling 
notes for these ten runners-up: Alison 
Ashworth, Doncaster; Gillian Bevan, 
Newton Mearns; Gwen Dolby, 
Sheffield, 8; Peter Farquhar, Hor¬ 
sham; Janet Flavell, Hinckley; Mary 
Gilchrist, Lesmahagow; Leonie 
Ingram, Belfast; Charlotte Lester, 
Chagford; David Luke, Clevedon; 
Suzanne Maiden, Stockport. 
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GRAND OLD MAN 
OF LETTERS 


the death of Hilaire Belloc, in tragic circumstances, a 
Grand Old Man of Letters has passed from our midst. 
But he has bequeathed to the English-speaking peoples a legacy 
of fine prose and verse that stamp him as one of the greatest 
literary men of his time, and will certainly keep his memory 
evergreen. 


4 POST OFFICE 
WITHOUT 
POSTMEN 

The stamps issued for the ncwly- 
created postal territory of Papua 
and New Guinea capture in their 
designs the fascinatingly different 
ways of life in that country. 

The designs in the set^ which 
ranges in value from id. to £1, 
were selected, as can be seen from 
the examples illustrated here, to 
reflect the 
territory, its 
people, and 
some local 
i n d u s tries 
— whether 
they be old 
and dying, 
such as sea¬ 
going trad¬ 
ing canoes, 
or new and 
p r o f i table 
like sheep- 
rearing in 
the highlands of the interior. 

The postal service in this area 
is strange indeed for, though long 
established and well organised, it 
works without pillar-boxes or 
postmen! 

Near or in the towns native boys 
go to the post office to collect mail 
for their employers, but as much 
of the territory is inaccessible and 
can only be reached by air within 
any reasonable length of time, it 
is common for the community to 
gather on the airstrip to receive 
their letters. 



Port Moresby, the capital, has a 
separate building for its post office, 
but Lae and Rabaul, the other 
centres of large populations, have 
their post offices incorporated in 
administrative buildings. At most 
other places the postal affairs are 
entrusted to a clerk in the Depart¬ 
ment of District Services and 
Native Affairs. 


TWO TREES FOR ONE 
MAYPOLE 

The village of Barwick-in-Elmet, 
near Leeds, is to have a new may- 
pole next year made from two 50- 
foot larch trees, a gift from the 
estate of Sir Alvary Gascoigne. 

After being planed and spliced, 
they will form a pole some 90 feet 
high and weighing over two tons. 

Local people believe that only 
Barwick-born men possess the 
skill for manoeuvring the maypole 
while balanced on ladders, and no 
strangers are permitted to assist. 


Much of Hilaire Belloc’s poetry 
has a timeless quality, beauty and 
truth, for instance, being blended 
in such lines as: 

There's nothing worth the Yv'car of 

winning 

Save laughter and the love of 

friends. 

Equally beautiful are the lyrics 
expressing his love of Sussex, 
where he lived for the greater part 
of his life; nor can we forget the 
dancing, lilting Tarantella. 

Do you re mem her an Inn 

Miranda? 

Do you reniemher an Inn? 

He also placed the younger folk 
for ever in his debt with The Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts, and 
Cautionary Tales. 

FINE ESSAYS 

Most of the remainder of his 
work likely to be read in the future 
is to be found in his essays, especi¬ 
ally the brief pieces which had 
usually appeared in periodicals 
before finding a home inside the 
covers of books; in pieces like On 
Anything, and On—perhaps the 
most briefly-titled book in our 
literature—w'hich are full of 
wisdom and lightly-used scholar¬ 
ship as well as a playful wit. 

His early and still well-known 
book. The Path to Rom.e, is a mix¬ 
ture of impressions of places and 
ideas about our world in the same 
kind of clear, easy prose as the 
essays, though with a more 
obviously serious purpose. 

■ The many historical studies 
in Belloc's life work remind us that 
he took Honours in History at 
Balliol College, Oxford, after leav¬ 
ing the Oratory School in Birm¬ 
ingham where the poet-priest 
Gerald Manley Hopkins spent a 
brief and unhappy period as a 
schoolmaster. 

HISTORICAL STUDIES 

The greater part of Belloc’s 
prose writings consists of historical 
studies, where his clear and force¬ 
ful prose often makes -a vivid im¬ 
pression, even though an element of 
prejudice lessens their value as 
history. His studies in military 
history, particularly, make the 
most of his skill as a scholarly 
writer; for instance, his study of 
the Duke of Marlborough’s Tactics 
and Strategy. 

Many parts of his big work in 
four volumes on the History of 
England, his Miniatures of French 
History, and even parts of his 
account, of the military side of the 
opening phases in Europe, of- the 
First World War are also excellent 
of their kind. 

As his name suggests, Hilaire 
Belloc, who was born near Paris 
on July 27, 1870, was partly of 
French descent, a fact which may 
account for the unusual clearness 
and logic cf his writing, even if 
this often lacked something in 
wisdom. R. L. M. 



Would you like 



By appointment, Booksellers to 
II.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 

187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.l 

Competition entries hy August 20, please^ to Dept, C,NA 



For Beginners 







You can soon learn to knit 
with the aid of this useful book. 

Its easy-to-follow instructions 
explain clearly “ what-to-do ” 
and there are diagrams showing 
“ how-to-do-it.” When you 
have learned the elementary 
stages you will soon, be able to 
knit delightful presents from the. 

15 patterns given in this book. 

BESTWAY (k'T?.) 

lEARM TO KNIT 

From Newsagents. Stores & \Voohhot}S lj3d. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 73 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way Items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsev/here. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 73 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

{Dept. CN), South Hackney, London. E.9, En:fland 

Established 1S80 




nicil VALUE STAMP FREE, 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. The Windsor Stamp i 
Co. will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE this’ 
large 2/6 stamp issued by BRITAIN in 1942 and t 
which was withdrav/n in 1951, it depicts his' 
late Majesty King George VI, together with the * 
Royal Coat-of-Arms. and will greatly improve the ' 
interest and value of Your Very Own Collection. . 
To obtain it just ask for British High Value Stamp ' 
Free and ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps ( 
on Approval. Enclose 2^d. stamp for posting to 
you. In addition %ve will also send you free, some | 
interesting lists you will love to read. 

Write now to; 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 



ifespfg'i 
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free 

NEW 

br. empire 

illustrated inc. 
4 Coronations 


A genuine olTer. All Free to 
collectors asking to .see our 
famous ‘Quality’ Approvals 


(discount or non-discount). Send 3d. (abroad 6d.) for our postage and Coronation 
list. IF you wish you may join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You receive 
Bailge, Membership Card listing fine Gifts and Approvals monthly. (Gifts include 
plated Tweezers, etc.), ALL CORONATION ISSUES STOCKED. Send postage for 
List. (Postal .Section Est. 2 898.) Our service covers the World. For a fair deal 
write to: WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP ( Dept. 10), CANTERBURY, Kent. 

GREAT CAMPING OFFER ic 



RIDGE TENT 

6 ^- 



SENT 
FOR 

A Br.Tnd-new de luxe 
Para Tent. All 

colours. Complete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers.. 

Lenglh 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base x 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in. w.alls, 

£2.15.0 or 6/- deposit and 6/- monthly. 

With hy-slioctj £4.2.6 or 15/- deposit and 
9/9 moiiUily. Both carr. 1/6. 

GERMAH VISLANDER 

Sent for 5/-. Cash price 
55/-. The only light- 
weight German field 
binocular with beading 
bar eye ad,j u,stment. 

Powerful lenses, centre 
focu.s. Height 5 in.. 

Width 4i in. 6/-monthly. 

With saddler-made cax?. 

HEADOUARTEK St. GENERAL. SUPPLIES, LTD _ _ ____ 

harboiiv Lane, Lou^hhorough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 



TIte t .. 

“RAILWAY! 

TIMEKEEPER”! 

The watch that^ 
times theFeiUmf^ 

A good timekeeper is essential. These famous 
Lailway Timekeepers aro guaranteed to give 
accurate time to a minute, ilobust and shocic- 
rcsisting proof, every watch i.s fitted with a 
recoil click spring to prevent over-winding and 
IS noR-magnetic and vibration proof. To test the 
accuracy of this watch send 15/11. Post 7d. 
Plain or Luminous dial. Luminous model 2/- 
extra. Solid Leather Albert obtainable 2/6 extra. 
Send for FREE illustrated LISTS oJ 
other Binoculars, V/atches, Tents, etc., 
TERMS. State LISTS required. 

(Dept. CN/25), 196-200 Cold- 



FREE 

STABVIP 

ALBUiVl 


The Stamp Album 
I has spaces for 
j 2232 stamps. It 
; is beautifully 
coloured and 
illustrated and it 
is FREE to all 
. collectors who 
send 9d. postage 
and packing and 
asks to see a selection of our WORLD 
FAMOUS STAMPS ON APPROVAL. 


STAMPS 


/DeptV 

\CN6^ 


55 THE AVENUE 
LOWESTOFT 


DISGUISE OUTFIT 




A highly amusing disguise O //T POST 
for wear io the street or ^ FREE 

at a party. 


AVON 

SALES 


55 THE AVENUE 
LOWESTOFT 
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A DIP AND A NIP FOR JACKO AND CHBIP 


SAMMY SIMPLE - 
Sammy told a friend that he 
always went to sleep with his 
feet out of the bed. • 

When his friend asked him 
why he did this he replied: “Be¬ 
cause they are too cold to have in 
bed with me.” 

Spot Ted 

Ted is a busy lad — here, there, 
and everywhere. Each line of the .. 
following verse suggests a word or 
words which end in his name — 
TED. 

^HEY thought the salesman proud 
and vain. 

“Perhaps he is a Duke,” jok'ed 
. Jane. 

“I’m glad he 'stamped and signed 
the bill, 

Before he left,” said little Jill. 

Afjswer next week ' 



The placid little pool amid the rocks 
looked so tempting to Jacko and Chimp. 

Broad hint 

YoiJ are very slow,” complained 
an irritable customer to a 
nev/sboy who was laboriously 
counting out his change. 

“I’m out of practice, sir. I’m 
usually told to keep the change.” 


CAN YOU TELL FROM THESE CLUES WHAT COUNTRY . . . 

... is named in the first picture and which of its products are represented ? 






Mf 3^ 




■MOf/vi ^J3dud ‘jaqiutj '{to ijstj 'jni *djriJ poo^\ 

-BEDTIME CORNER- - 




BILLY TAKES 
PLUNGE 


THE 


rjHE day Tor which Billy had 
been waiting so impatiently 
had at last arrived. He and his 
parents were at the seaside for 
their holidays. 

As soon as they had un¬ 
packed and Billy had put on 
some older clothes he wasted 
no tinie in dashing down to the 
beach. . 

There were not many people 
there, and he stopped to watch 
another boy who was repairing 
a hole in a rubber dinghy. 

As he finished and began to 
pull it towards the water, Billy 
said: “Here, I’ll lend you a 
hand.” 

They pulled it to the water’s 
edge, and the other boy got in. 
“Want a ride?” he said." 

“Rather!” said Billy, and he 
jumped in. 

But they had floated only a 
few yards when they felt the 
dinghy slowly sinking. The 
repair had not been very 
effective! 

Soaking wet, Billy presented 
himself to his parents a little 
later on. 

“Well I never!” e.xclaimed 
Mummie. “1 knew you were 
keen to get into the sea, but at . 
least I thought you might have 
waited until you had your 
costume before going in! ” 

And Billy had a hard time 
explaining that he really had 
not gone swimming in his 
clothes. 


Seaside joys 

^ DAY. by the sea is most 
glorious fun, - 

There are so many things one 
can do: 

Building sand castles and hunt¬ 
ing for shells. 

Seaweed, and coloured stones, 
too; 

Exploring the cliffs for a 
smuggler’s cave, 

Bathing and learning to float; 

Watching the pierrots perform 
on the beach, , 

Taking a trip in a boat; 

Feeding the donkeys an apple 
or cake. 

As they stand on the sands by 
the sea; 

Searching the rock-pools for 
mussels and crabs, 

Or prawns which we take home 
for tea. 


EYE TO EYE 



It is obvious that Jennifer, a six- 
month-old kitten, in Bristol, and 
her ornamental friend see eye to 
eye with each other. 


They were delighted at the idea of not 
having to share it with anybody else. 

Men of Yorksbire 

In the following paragraph, the 
names of four Yorkshire cricketers 
are hidden. Can you find them? 
J^EACHiNG the stream Tim paused 
by a clump of willows; only a 
solitary heron was in sight. In the 
clear water, shoals of fish w’ere 
swimming. Presently Bob arrived. 
“‘Where’s Jack?” asked Tim. 
“He’s not coming; he has been 
closeted in his room all day, swot¬ 
ting for his exam,” Bob replied. 
“Let’s cross the brook now; at so 
narrow a part we can jump it. 
Save us walking half a mile to the 
bridge” 

Answer next week 

FAMILIAR TREES 
'J’he Lombardy poplar was intro¬ 
duced to this country by Lord 
Rochford in 1758. It is probably 
the best-known of its 
species, often being 
referred to as the 
poplar. Its slender, 
s p i r e -1 i k e form 
usually reaches ovei: 
100 feet, often 150. Its 
leaves are heart- 
shaped — a little 
smaller than those of 
other poplars. The 
bark is dark and very 
deeply furrowed. 
Lombardy poplars 
grow very quickly—three feet a 
year is about the average, and as 
with most trees of rapid growth, 
the timber is poor. 


^ CHAIN QUIZ 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the next, and so on. 

1. Mediterranean island under 
the British flag; important naval 
and air base; received the George 
Cross for its courageous resistance 
to attack during the War. 

2. Name applied to various 
kinds of large spider, correctly only 
to a species found near Taranto in 
Italy, which, wrongly, is reputed 
to have a highly poisonous bite. 

3. Church festival kept on 
August 1 as thanksgiving for the 
wheat harvest; its name is perhaps 
a corruption of words meaning 
“loaf mass.” 

4. One of the great Near 
East countries of antiquity; its 
capital was Nineveh and its best- 
known king Sennacherib. 

Answer next week 



P. 


But it was not as unoccupied as it ap¬ 
peared to be—as they soon found out! 

Postponed 

Qld Jim Smith, who lived in a 
tumbledown home at the end 
of the lane, was notoriously lazy. 
One day a friend came to see 
him, and noticing a leak in his 
roof, asked him why he did not 
repair it. 

“Well,” he replied, “I can’t do 
it when it’s raining.” 

“What about when it’s not 
raining?” 

“Don’t be silly. It doesn’t need 
repairing then.” 

Add a letter 

Bv adding a letter between the 
first and second letters of each 
of the following words you can 
make a 5-letter word. The added 
letters, in the order given, spell 
something many of us enjoy doing 
in the summer. 

SOLD, RISE, SELL. SOIL, 
FEND, SAKE, ORES. 

' 'S3jryo 
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itlDDLE-ME-REE 

]\^Y first is in frolic and all kinds 
of fun; 

My setfond’s in every race that is 
run; 

My third’s in the middle but not in 
the ends; 

My fourth’s in the centre and also 
extends; 

My next is in naughtiness, that is 
quite true; 

My sixth is in danger and dire 
danger too; 

My next is in wastefulness, never 
in wealth; 

My eighth is in happiness, also in 
health; 

My ninth is a letter important to 
me; 

My last is in parsnip and also in 
pea; 

My whole is a gift that I hope you 
will win; 

It is yours for the asking—so why 
not begin? 

Answer next week 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Fahrenheit. 

2 A moth. 

3 The Star Spangled Banner. 

4 Twenty-two. 

5 Pearls. 

6 The Pacific. 

7 Bad. 

8 Island in the Pacific. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Chain Quiz 
Nantes, esparto, tou¬ 
can, Anjou 
Well hit, sir ! 

58 runs 
Hidden places 
Culdstream 
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the word for Toffee 


^clioriSA JlicddHone 


Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees, 
the toffees with the ‘'Kreemy” texture.' 


















































































